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DAUNTLESS. 



CHAPTER I. 

She only said, ' My life is dreary, 
He Cometh not/ she said. 

Tennyson. 

ON the afiternoon of the following day Jane 
was standing, by her window, abstractedly 
watching the driving clouds and thiaking of the 
possible . result of the morning^s interview, 
when Mordaunt suddenly entered. It needed 
no great discernment to read his countenance, 
or the fervent 'How shall I ever thank you 
enough !^ 

'I am very well rewarded already,' she 
answered, quickly^ 'by that bright look and 
cheerful tone. You have succeeded V 
'r- ' Not quite in realizing a fortune yet,' he 
replied, 'but in obtaining employment. And 
oh I the relief of serving Sir Mark instead of 
those low tyrants, I don't mean to say I 
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much enjoy serving any one, but it is more 
pleasant not to be placed below one's inferior. 
I have always observed, too, that those who are 
employed by Sir Mark appear thoroughly to 
respect him, and to have a pride in the honour 
of the firm, which gilds the whole with a certain 
sort of commercial romance/ 

'And yet he looks a very hard sort of 
impassive man ; perhaps T am so cold myself 
that he freezes me the more/ 

' I did not find him hard or cold to-day,' 
replied Mordaunt ; ' simply brief, candid, busi- 
ness-like, which was as well. There was no 
question of giving or receiving a favour, but a 
quiet matter-of-fact bargain. *You want 
employment; I think you may suit me; time 
will prove that; do your duty, and I will do 
mine. This is all I can offer now, but do 
well, and you are sure of promotion.' He 
spoke like a gentleman, and treated me as 
such. That is his character, I believe. He 
has no favourites, is distant with all, but never 
insolent, never forgets the rights or feelings of 
others.' 

' I am so thankful, Dauntless,' said Jane, 
carried back to their youthful days by his 
animation, ' But how did you come here ?' 
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' Why, certainly, it is not a short way home, 

but it was impossible to resist the desire of 

seeing you and relieving your anxiety for our 

success. No one at home knew the errand 

upon which I went to the city, therefore there 

were no quivering nerves to quiet there, and I 

came straight from Sir Mark^s presence to 

yours/ 

' When do you begin your new career V 

' On Monday — ^in which I shall rejoice; for 

after all, I can scarcely relish freedom now, 

and we have many sources of annoyance and 

repining at home. Mrs. Cuthbert's lenity 

towards Laura is fast disappearing, since she 

finds her lot so much less brilliant than she 
expected.^ 

' I was told that Mr. Hopley's own property 
was very scanty, his habits expensive, and a 
reconciliation with his family for the present 
remote. If so, poor Laura^s punishment is 
sure to be visited upon her ere long.' 

' That is anything but an exaggerated 
picture of the case. I fear they will find it 
convenient to sue for forgiveness from us; 
Mrs. Cuthbert will not, of course, hear of our 
refusing it, and we shall be forced into asso- 
ciating intimately with those of whom I^ for ona^ 
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90 ttroDf^j disapproTe. Eve is so unlike 
Lall^^ or I should still more object to the 
interootirte ; but I dooH think she could in- 
fluence her to eril/ 

' Come and see Mr. Carisbroke/ said Jane, 
suddenly breaking off the conversation^ and 
carrying him with her to the library. That 
was a pleasant afternoon to Mordaunt, full of 
new hopes as to his position^ and in the enjoy- 
ment of the society he loved — only Eve's 
presence was wanting. He thought of that as 
he drove rapidly to the station in the clear 
moonlight ; and dining his brief journey home 
he was cheered by the prospect of the gladness 
he could diffuse there by his tidings. Eve 
needed it, for the day had passed very mourn- 
fully with her. Her mother incessantly com- 
plained and scolded her, and her own miud 
was equally clamorous. ' What can you do, 
Eve/ it asked, ' to help him ?* She revolved 
scheme after scheme in vain. What could she 
do, with her desultory sort of education, her 
want of perseverance, her youth ? She looked 
at her small white fingers, and then actually 
clenched them in a sort of despair at their 
uselessness. One thing only they could do, 
and that was to smooth away from her cousin's 
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path the household briers which beset it, in 
the shape of pins, needles, cap- wires, scissors, 
bits of ribbons, buttons, thread, and even 
articles of dress, with which Mrs. Cuthbert was 
wont to adorn the sitting-room. Half-a-dozen 
times did she rearrange it as the evening stole 
on ; as often poke the fire into a blaze, although 
her mother told her she was wasting coals, and 
they might, and indeed would probably, never be 
able to buy more. Still Eve persisted in her 
attempts to make all look more cheerful — all but 
herself; and she, as time wore away, grew paler 
and more anxious. Eight, nine, half-past nine! 
where could he be ? 

'What is the use of keeping this coffee 
waiting here for him?' asked Mrs. Cuthbert, 
peevishly; 'he can't want it at this hour; 
and if he does, it would be a good lesson to 
him not to behave in such an inconsiderate 
manner.' 

' Oh, mamma ! when, perhaps, he has spent his 
whole day in a fruitless search after employ- 
ment, and comes home exhausted and sick at 
heart.' 

' Nonsense, Eve, you are a child. JHe'/Zhave 
had plenty of enjoyment wherever he is. Men 
don't make such martyrs of themselves* Lt^ 
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US poor women^ who sit at home fretting and 
toiling from morning till nighty who are to be 
pitied, not them — a selfish set. I have no 
patience with them I' 

Here an energetic movement of Mrs. Cuth- 
bert*8 elbow upset her work-basket, and the 
briers were scattered far and wide over the 
floor and table. A very — yes, alas ! a very im- 
patient exclamation burst from her daughter's 
lips, as she flew to gather them up once more. 
Mrs. Cuthbert, highly indignant at the reproach, 
was still obliged to hold the candle; and so 
busy and excited were they, that they heard 
nothing of Mordaunt's arrival till he suddenly 
put his hands before the pretty eyes which were 
peering so eagerly over the carpet, and asked 
what all this was about. The action, the laugh, 
were so unusual, that Eve sprang up alarmed, 
and even Mrs. Cuthbert set down the candle- 
stick with a rather grave air of dignity, sus- 
picion, and rebuke. 

* Why, where have you been so long ?' 
asked Eve, reassured, and yet puzzled by a 
glance at the handsome face, which she hardly 
knew in its cheerful aspect. 

^ You could not possibly guess, if you were 
to sit up all night to try.' 
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'Indeed, I thought it seemed likely she 
wotdd have to do so/ exclaimed Mrs. Cuth- 
bert, pointedly. 

' Perhaps I have behaved rather badly/ re- 
plied Mordaunt, with another careless laugh ; 
and seizing the poker, he again disturbed Mrs. 
Cuthbert^s nerves by uselessly molesting the 
fire. 

' I am sure it was good enough before,' she 
remarked, at length. 

' It certainly was not very bad,' he answered, 
unconcernedly; ' but a long drive and walk 
make one chilly, and I want to see everything 
look as cheerful as I feel.' 

' I am sure some people are blessed with 
wonderful spirits under strange circumstances,' 
muttered Mrs. Cuthbert, snuffing the candle 
disdainfully. But Eve looked earnestly at her 
cousin. 

'Dear Mordaunt/ she cried, coming up to 
him quickly, and laying her hand on his arm 
beseechingly, * don't try and be mysterious. 
Let us share your good news. You have got 
a situation.' 

Mordaunt smiled a moment on the eager 
girl and hesitated. But there was too much 
entreaty in her face to be resisted>j and \»s» 
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head was bent in the affirmatiTC Her moiher 
saw the sign and started up. 

' No I Mordaunt, really and trviy, have 
you?' 

But Eve's heart was too full; she tamed 
away as her mother approached^ sat down^ and 
burst into tears. 

* My poor little Eve — my dear child V ex- 
claimed Mordaunt^ ' were you so very anxious?' 

' Anxious, oh I no, I am so thankful I' 

But though she tried to laugh, it was all in 
vain, and only sobs were heard. 

' You must compose yourself, if you have 
any curiosity, for here you see mamma is waiting 
to hear all about it; and as I hate a twice-told 
talc, not another word of information shall I 
give until you are quiet.' 

Eve struggled with her tears, and gradually 
grew calm. Then Mordaunt turned to her 
mother. 

' You will know the name of my employer 
well, if Eve does not — Sir Mark Philipson !' 

* Oh 1 I know him, I know him 1' cried Eve, 
with such an exclamation and emphasis, and 
such a flush over check and brow, that both 
Mrs. Cuthbert and her cousin stopped and 
wondered. 
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' You know him, Eve — impossible !' 

' Why, I am not acquainted with him cer- 
tainly, but I have seen him; and, what is 
worse, he has seen me too/ 

' Where ?' 

' Oh ! at Carisbroke — one day when I 
behaved very foolishly, peeping through the 
library window, and he was there ; and then he 
looked out, and then Mr. Carisbroke laughed, 
and I was so ashamed — but it was all nothing — 
nonsense — ^pray go on/ 

' I certainly shall, not being much enlight- 
ened by your explanation. I heard yesterday 
from Miss Desborough, begging me to call 
upon him this morning, and so I did ; he had 
no regular place open for me, but he told me 
there was a prospect of a good one in a cer- 
tain time, although nothing was yet sufficiently 
matured to allow him to explain what or when. 
Meantime he wanted a confidential person on 
whom he could rely ; in short, he has for the 
present created a post for me, from which, if 
I please him,^I shall at no distant period be 
removed to another, and a better one.' 

There were a few minutes of really heartfelt 
joy and gratitude, of comments upon the ad- 
vantage of being with Sir Mark, and a tl;^Ck\^s»sA 
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subjects for relief and comfort discussed, to 
which even Mrs. Cuthbert could oppose no 
drawback. This might be said to be the plea- 
santest day of Mordaunt's life for years past ; 
and he was neither sullen nor regardless of his 
blessings as he looked around, and saw Mrs. 
Cuthbert's smoothed brow, as she poured out 
for him that long expectant coffee — still more 
as the ruddy glow of the fire fell upon Eve's 
beaming face, upturned to him so lovingly. 

' Jane said she knew how you would rejoice 
in this good news,' he exclaimed, involuntarily. 

' Jane V repeated Eve. ' Where did you see 
her?' 

'At Carisbroke, to be sure. I went there 
directly after leaving Sir Mark.' 

To Carisbroke ! — Mordaunt was too busy with 
his coffee to notice now the radiant head bent 
down till the long curls hid her face. When 
she was weeping and mourning at home, when 
he might have saved her so many sorrowful 
hours by hurrying back with those tidings, he 
had gone there to share his happiness first 
with Jane. Eve reflected very little upon the 
fact that Jane had known of his purposed 
interview, and so had been more anxious than 
herself; she heeded little that Jane appeared to 
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have been the chief instrument in his good 
fortune ; or, if she did, it was but with a fresh 
pang that Miss Desborough had so much to 
bestow — ^books, flowers, counsel, and influence — 
whilst she could do nothing for him — nothing. 
Then came the old, hurried, wearying, racking 
of her brain for some possible mode of requiting 
him for all his care — which did not indeed 
furnish her with any new result, but which 
sufficed to quench the bitterness with which his 
absence to-day had just filled her heart. The 
bitterness was gone, but so likewise was the 
brilliancy of her joy — to revive no more that 
evening. She heard little of the dialogue 
between him and Mrs. Cuthbert, until she 
became aware that the latter was reverting 
to the one topic, which alone had varied the 
engrossing subject of her own disasters — this 
was Mr. Sackville'8 marriage. Fifty times a 
day had she declaimed against the absurdity of 
the step — ^now indignant with the bride for 
making a fool of herself at such an age, and 
then lamenting over Mr. Sackville^s miserable 
delusion in allowing himself to be taken in ; 
or again changing sides, and pitying Miss 
Lomax for becoming the prey of a fortune- 
hunter. 
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'Instead of UTing qnicfly, and perhaps 
adopting some pretty young girl, to whom ahe 
might have bequeathed a comfortable indepen- 
dence— Eve, for instance. Now, how much 
more womanly, prudent, and decorous that 
would have been, instead of — oh ! really, I 
can't bear to think of such a thing/ 

* Of course, you know,* replied Mordaont, 
smiling, 'it is natural that we should fancy 
Eve more deserving of wealth than Mr. Sack- 
villc, but she scarcely needs it more ; and we 
-vnll hope she may have a brighter fate before 
her, whereas he had no long time left wherein 
to be happy and prosperous. Besides, I really 
thiul^ his age and mind make him a more suit- 
able companion to Miss Lomax than our little 

Eve.' 

* Really, Mordaunt, you are infatuated to 

speak so. Ah 1 I am bitterly disappointed in 

Mr« Sackvillo. I never dreamt of his marrying — 

1 thought him quite safe in that respect. Dear 

wo, it makes om> fed very strange now, and 

thrvms au oiUl light over many words and 

•ct'uetS aiul— it makes one's Uood run cold to re- 

luemWr how one treate\l him, just like a brother 

or a father, or — axul yet one was so mistaken/ 

' Mv dear Mrtk CutUbert>' Mordaunt began. 
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in some astonishment and baste to vindicate 
his friend — ^but he stopped ; he had intended to 
say, * rely upon it he never regarded you with 
anything like love^ — but it struck him as a 
dangerous speech. Who likes to be told they 
never could be loved, even by a person despised ? 
And yet he must defend his friend. * Rely 
upon it/ he added, finally, 'that for the last 
eight years Mr. Sackville's allegiance has never 
wandered from his present wife.' 

' Oh ! Mordaunt, how ridiculous you are ! 
To imagine he loves her ! A woman like that 1' 

'Even so,' said Mordaunt, firmly. 'Why, 
what is there about her so unloveable ? Is it 
her firm sense, her even temper, her candour, 
her warm, generous heart? Or even to come 
to lower grounds, is there anything repellant 
in her fine brown eyes?' 

' Mordaunt, you speak as if you would have 
married her yourself,' said Eve, quietly. 

'Eve, how can you speak so childishly? 
Light the candles, and let us go to bed,' cried 
Mrs. Cuthbert, precipitantly, for any possible 
or impossible wife for Mordaunt was to her 
like Medusa's head. 

So they went to bed, all rather sobered 
down and tranquil. 
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CHAPTER II. 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and free ; 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity. 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

IT was scarcely to be expected that the lustre 
of that evening should continue to shine 
upon Mordaunt's path. His new career^ once 
encountered^ was found to present many dis- 
comforts, considerable labour^ and some vexa- 
tions ; and yet, on the whole, he was not disap- 
pointed. These were all drawbacks inseparable 
from his lot, and were amply compensated by 
other advantages. He had a good master, and 
he began to take, for the first time, an interest 
in his occupation. There was a certain grandeur 
in all the commercial operations which had for 
him a charm. He liked the world-wide repu- 
tation of the House, the broad principles upon 
which its business was conducted ; he began to 
sympathize with the pride and pleasure in its 
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magnitude which induced Sir Mark to carry it 
on, although it had long since realized for him 
such riches. What was even more, he learned 
to regard Sir Mark himself with more warmth 
than he often felt towards others. They were 
thrown into daily contact; and though their 
intercourse was almost entirely limited to 
matters of business, vet he saw or fancied that 
Sir Mark looked upon him differently from 
others. Something in the tone, the glance, 
the manner, impossible to define, yet intuitively 
perceived, marked that difierence. He owed, 
perhaps, a little of it to Janets introduction, 
but more to his own character. Sir Mark read 
men quickly — possibly that was why he cared 
so little for them generally — why he appre- 
ciated them so thoroughly when he descried no 
blot upon the page. In this instance, when 
he listened quietly to Mordaunt's clear ex- 
planations, or raised his glance to his open 
countenance, he sometimes, nay, very often, 
remembered Jane Desborough's tearful eyes, 
and liked her &iend none the less for that 
tribute of emotion. 

At home there was a change. Lime-tree 
Cottage was to be swept away by the march 
of improvement, and give place to a largjS 
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charitable institution. The household gods must 
be packed up and transported to some other 
shelter. Mrs. Cuthbert wanted to move towards 
town — ^Eve looked, on the contrary, wistfully 
towards the green fields — and Mordaunt sym- 
pathized with the inclination. His own heart 
followed it eagerly in the direction of Cans- 
broke. Quite Carisbroke was impossible; but 
they went a mile or two further into Kent, and 
secured a cottage, even smaller than the last, 
but with a bright little garden round it, or 
at least one which promised to be bright in 
summer. 

' The shnibs are so thick and tall that I 
donH think any one could see me working in 
it, could they V asked Eve, anxiously. 

In her inmost heart perhaps she scarcely 
cared to be so much nearer Carisbroke. And 
yet she felt she was ignoble and ungrateful, 
and shrank from the kind tones of Jane's voice 
when she expressed her pleasure at the dimi- 
nution of the distance. They had much cause 
to grieve for Laura : already their limited means 
had been taxed to supply some of her increasing 
wants; and yet her absence from their home was 
to Eve and Mordaunt an unacknowledged but 
perceptible relief. Mrs. Cuthbert was cloud 
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enough for one small dwelling; and they re- 
joiced when the long spring days grew warmer, 
and they could escape in the evenings and enjoy 
a walk into the country, leaving her and her 
troubles far behind them. 

One afternoon in particular had worn Eve 
out of her somewhat scanty stock of patience, 
and she longed and looked eagerly for her 
cousin's return. Proportionably great there- 
fore was her disappointment when he arrived and 
told her he was going instantly to the Heath. 

' My dear Mordaunt, at this hour ! How 
can you come back to-night V 

* I donH mean to try, unless Mrs. Sackville 
turns me out. You know I have long promised 
to run down to them, and this is a very conve- 
nient evening, so tempting for an excursion, 
and I hope to combine a little business with 
it. Sir Mark has not been into the city to-day, 
and I want to see him either to-night or in the 
morning, for he goes to-morrow to Wales.' 

' And why to Wales V asked Eve, less from 
interest than from a disposition to question and 
quarrel with everything which at this instant 
made her condemn even Sir Mark's proposed 
journey. 

' Because he has just bought a little estati^ 

VOL. II. c 
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there for his mother^ and goes himself to give 
directions and prepare it for her reception. She 
is to visit it in June. I believe he fancies the 
change of air will benefit her.^ 

Eve thought the old lady must be fanciful^ 
and considered Sir Mark absurd to travel so far 
merely to see a house put in order. But she 
compressed her lips^ and had wisdom enough 
to say nothing. 

' I am rather sorry to go, too/ observed 
Mordaunt, thoughtfully, 'for I might have 
helped you to plant those geraniums out. What 
a quantity of things she has sent us ! It is 
quite time they were put in.* 

And so he went away, and Eve, resolved not 
to await her mother's reappearance, strolled 
out into her garden, and began to mark out 
the places where she intended to sink the gera^ 
niums. Yes, it was likely to be a very pretty 
little garden ; it was gay enough even now, and 
Jane had sent her a new store of plants; as it 
was, looking around, almost every flower was 
already due to Jane. The air was fragrant of 
Carisbroke. It was a sweet air, nevertheless ; 
and as it cooled her brow and gently stirred 
her hair, felt as if it wafted such a balmy, heal- 
ing influence, that in spite of herself she was 
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soothed and pleased. The setting sun lighted 
up the green nooks of the garden^ and smiled 
lovingly on the opening buds. She stooped and 
gathered some; looking up again^ her eyes 
wandered through an opening in the evei^reens, 
anti rested on the blue, dreamy distance, that 
well-known outline of the Carisbroke district, 
^o rich, so undulating, with here and there a 
remarkable clump of tall trees standing out 
against the horizon. What a beautiful picture 
it was ! And yet not more lovely than she 
was herself to other eyes, as she stood with 
one hand shading her own from the sunlight, 
and the other full of flowers ; her hair shaken 
back from the brilliantly white temples, dis- 
playing the cheek and throat so delicately 
moulded, so round, so soft, so fair, as only can 
be seen in the springtime of youth. Deep was 
her reverie — ^heart, ear, eye, all engrossed by 
the contemplation; she never knew for how 
long, neither did he who watched her ; but his 
horse thought it dong, and struck the ground 
so fretfully, that even on that moist lane the 
sound startled her, and she turned suddenly 
and saw both horse and rider at the gate. She 
did not need a second glance to tell her it was 
Sir Mark Philipson. Her first impulse was to 

c % 
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rush into the house ; her next^ more true to 
her innate good breedings was to go forward 
quietly, though with crimsoned cheeks and lips 
that half smiled, half trembled. Sir Mark had 
alighted before she reached the gate, and greeted 
her as Miss Cuthbert, with an inquiry for her 
cousin. 

' He has gone to Mr. Sackville^s,' she an- 
swered; ' he does not return to-night ; I believe 
he intended to call at Whitefield as he went.' 

Sir Mark paused a moment, asked how long 
^t was since he started, thanked her, mounted 
and rode away, yet not so quickly but what 
he turned round again, and saw her disappear 
into the house. He had recognised the fece 
which had peered so unceremoniously through 
the library window; and though unapt to dwell 
much upon such passing trifles, or bestow great 
attention even upon beautiful objects, he was 
not sorry that he had been prevented going to 
the city, or tempted to the unusual step of 
calling on Mordaunt as he passed homeward. 

* I never saw a lovelier evening,' he said to 
himself, as he rode on, ' a prettier cottage or a 
prettieir girl.' 

Poor Eve was by no means so satisfied with 
the encounter. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Do but look on her eyes, tHej do light 
All that Love's world compriseth; 

Do but look on her hair, it is bright 
As Love's star when it riseth. 

Ben Jonson. 

'TS it generally supposed, Susan, that you 
J- were delighted when you first heard that 
you were rich?' asked Mr. Sackville, after a 
long meditation upon a recent dialogue with 
his wife. 

' I donH know what people think, but most 
sure am I that I was much more alarmed than 
pleased. I cried for a whole day, and was a 
long time before I became accustomed to it. 
A hundred a year would have made me per- 
fectly happy — ^more only oppressed me/ 

' I believe you have never yet become accus- 
tomed to it. Do you know I wish you would 
decide yourself upon this question V 

' I do assure you, my dear, that I could 
not do it, if I were to reflect from now till 
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Christmas. Be so good as not to worry me 
about it.' 

And Mrs. Sackyille cut the leaves of her 
book Tery rapidly, and looked as much ruffled 
as she could be. Her husband rose firom his 
chair, and could not suppress a smile at her 
perturbation. K there was one thing more 
than another which charmed Mrs. Sackville, it 
was that the whole burden and responsibility 
of her fortune were now cast upon another. 
It was in Tain that Mr. Sackville asked her 
opinion in her a£ESEdrs. It had always^ been a 
difficulty to her to decide ; it was now an im- 
possibility. Mr. Sackville protested a little 
BOW and then ; but finding her incorrigible, like 
a wise man, he for the most part gave up the 
struggle, and referred only to his own good 
judgment. It was no unpleasant change to 
him from his not very magnificent rooms at 
Mrs. Paine's to the wider arena of the Heath — 
a large, old-fisishioned house, whose grounds 
joined those of Whitefield. 

Mr. Sackville had profited by his bachelor 
privil^e of visiting widely, and had refined his 
own taste by criticising that of others. Having 
no furniture of his own to the style of which 
he could be wedded, he had been free to 
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change his opinions as experience and as mo- 
dern improvements might dictate. It had 
become a habit with many to say^ ^Let us 
ask Mr. Sackville what he thinks ;' and it 
was with no slight curiosity that the friends 
who had often smarted beneath the lash of 
his jesting criticism now came to view his 
house. 

^ How very simple !* was the universal ex- 
clamation. 

Simple^ no doubt, but not the less tasteful. 
Mr. Carisbroke drove over on purpose to see 
it, and said — 

^I congratulate you, Mr. Sackville, on 
having attained the perfection of a house — 
everything comfortable, and in such harmony, 
that nothing is remarkable.' 

Yes, it was a pleasant home : it could not 
fail to be so with Susan sitting there as its 
mistress and his wife ; with all his books, and 
shells, and collections around him; with Jane 
and the Howards so near, and with Sir Mark 
and his gentle mother as their next neighbours. 
For Sir Mark liked Mr. Sackville, and thawed to 
him more than to most men, now that circum- 
stances often favoured their meeting. Mr. 
Sackville was more than ever inclined to be 
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sociable^ since he was himself independent of 
the hospitality of others. In former days 
it was impossible but what at times a doud 
would overshadow him; there was a certain 
habit of invalidism^ a want of sympathy in the 
present^ a still greater want of hope as to the 
future^ which could not be always driven away 
by a smile and jest. He did not murmur^ but 
now and then he sank a little. It was all past 
now, even the invalidism^ which had in tmth 
long been more the reminiscence of past evils 
than present suffering. And go when you 
would to the Heath, the outer door was not an 
instant opened before you felt cheered and 
welcome. In summer the wide stone hall 
refreshed you by its coolness, and delighted 
you by the scent of beautiful flowers massed 
about near every sunny window. If you were 
a familiar visitor, a certain mysterious door 
wotdd, perhaps, open, and Mr. Sackville him- 
self would come out smiling to greet you ; but 
in any case, there was his kindred spirit busy 
at work in her snug comer, putting out her 
Jcind hand to clasp yours, and looking up with 
eyes which were ready either to laugh or weep 
with you, as your mood might prompt. Soon 
it became a spot to which all doubts, difficulti 
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and cares, were taken for solution and advice ; 
all joys, all grief, everything but scandal. You 
talked there fully of your own concerns, but 
rarely of your neighbours\ If you wanted 
information, the name of a flower, the meaning 
of an act of Parliament, the loan of a book, an 
order for admittance into a picture gallery, 
you went to the Heath ; but if you wanted the 
gossip of the populous neighbourhood, you did 
not enter their gates. 

' I wonder if we shall succeed in amusing 
her,' said Mrs. Sackville, rather dubiously. 

' My dear Susan, such a wonder ! why, ,of 
course we shall.' 

^ Not of course, I am afraid. "When I have 
seen her lately there has be6n a sort of weari- 
ness about her manner which has pained me — 
BO unlike herself.' 

'We shall soon shake that ofi^,' said Mr. 
Sackville, decidedly ; and then he rushed to the 
window. ' Here she is, a perfect sunbeam.' 
And he hurried to help Eve out of the carriage, 
and bring her in to his wife. 

It was a sunny moment to her : the delight 
of the change, the little journey with Mor- 
daunt, the lovely drive through familiar scenes, 
and now the glowing aspect of the house^ aee\SL 
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by her for the first time^ and in all the added 
lustre of sunset. 

* What a paradise !* she cried, as they drove 
up; and before Mr. Sackville reached her, 
she had skipped out and was in the hall. 
But she soon h^d both hands in his, and 
passed into the library, to be embraced, and 
kissed, and gazed at admiringly by her old 
friends. Even Mordaunt was scarcely as much 
noticed as usual in the observation lavished 
upon her. 

* I am so glad your mamma let you come,' 
observed Mrs. Sackville, forgetting all her doubts 
when she saw the dimpling cheeks of her pet. 

' Oh, yes ; I told mamma she must ; I said 
you would take great care of me, as I am 
so precious ; and she has consented, on condi- 
tion that Laura spent to-morrow with her. 
Oh ! how beautiful this house is ! Which way 
does that window look ?^ 

* Stop,^ cried Mr. Sackville, holding her 
back; ^don^t run away; you shall see the 
house by-and-bye; let us first look at you. 
Have you grown V 

*I think I have — I really think I have; 
Mordaunt says it's only the sixth of an inch, 
but I believe it is more. Don't you see it ?' 
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' Not at all, with that bonnet on your 
head/ 

Ah ! in an instant the white strings were 
untied, and the bonnet flung aside ; the grace- 
ful little figure twirled round comically for 
inspection, and then came to a standstill, the 
lovely fa^e smiling, dimpling, blushing, beneath 
the kind, loving gaze of her cousin and their 
two old friends. And, alas ! also of Sir Mark 
Philipson, gravely entering at the open door, 
and most fully and wonderiDgly cognizant of 
the scene enacted therein. 

Eve dropped into her proper position, with 
flushed brow, and eyes which throbbed with 
starting tears at this third contretemps. Mor- 
daunt bit his lip with a little vexation at 
her annoyance, but Mr. and Mrs. Sackville 
turned round and greeted the new-comer cor- 
dially. They thought of Eve always as of a 
child — a sort of spectacle and plaything to 
every one; and there were few positions or 
costumes in which they would not have con- 
sidered it natural and proper that she should 
be seen, especially as the sight was such a 
pretty one. 

^ When had Sir Mark returned V 

' Only an hour ago ; you know I left my 
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mother behind me^ and may guess what a blank 
that makes in my home/ 

'Then you will stop and dine with ns, of 
course ; and remember how glad we always 
are, and shall be, to welcome you.' 

Mrs. Sackville gave her invitation without 
consideration, but her husband's warning look 
struck her before it was concluded. She 
read it at once. Would Sir Mark object to 
Mordaunt's presence ? But the idea of the 
latter being anything but a fitting associate for 
royalty itself, appeared to her monstrous ; and 
Sir Mark satisfied her instantly by accepting 
her invitation with alacrity, and turning to Mr. 
Daresford with a few kind words. 

And thus Eve soon found herself, to her 
lastonishment, seated beside the formidable Sir 
Mark, and even answering his occasional obser- 
vations. They were not many, certainly, for he 
was as little used to young ladies as she was to 
him j but she soon perceived what a cold grave 
manner he had, and accepted every little civility 
with gratitude. She did feel grateful to him 
for much, and remembered Mordaunt's eulo- 
giums profitably. One needs a key to reserve 
that one may be sure it is not pride. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sackville thought that a very 
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pleasant evening ; they rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity of showing Sir Mark what Mordaunt 
really was. It pleased them to draw him out, 
and make him converse on what interested him. 
They saw that Sir Mark recognized his 
superiority^ and watched him with a keen but 
observant eye^ which only wandered from him 
to Eve; and she was also all they could desire 
— shy, softened, and yet every now and then 
the natural humour and gaiety bursting out into 
sunshine. Sir Mark wished his mother had 
occupied the chair by the fire, and then he 
would have pronounced himself exceedingly 
well entertained. He loved music, too, al' 
though he did not profess to imderstand it. 
Eve's playing delighted him; he was glad to 
hear she was to stay with the SackviUes for a 
week at least, and secretly resolved to avail 
himself of their hospitality again. 

' Only to think of my making such a fool of 
myself before him for the third time,' said Eve 
to herself, as she laid her head that night upon 
the pillow. ' Such a grave, dignified person as 
he is ; and when, for Mordaunt's sake, I shoidd 
like to have seemed quiet and ladylike. How 
nicely Mordaunt did behave to-night — ^never 
familiar with him, and yet so free from servility; 
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and I like to hear him talk and to see him look 
as he did. It is not so at home. Oh ! he 
must be unhappy at home ! What can I do ? 
— ^what can I do, indeed — so absurd as I am ! 
I had not even self-possession enough to behave 
properly this evening. It was certainly very 
silly, but I was so nervous, and I felt myself 
colour whenever any one addressed me. And 
then I could have played so much better than 
that ! By the way, why did they press me to 
go on so long ? I am sure Sir Mark hated it. 
He never once said he liked music. How 
weary he must have been ! I hope he wont 
come again whilst I am here.' 

But there was no escaping from his presence 
in that house. Next day they were at church 
twice, and as their pew adjoined his, she saw 
him there, sitting in the comer she used herself 
to occupy as a child. Well did she remember 
those days of inattention and rebellion, when 
she would always insist upon being taken to 
church, and once there, wearied excessively of 
the service, played with the marker in her 
mother's prayer-book, or the tassels on the 
cushions, or coaxed her father to lift her up 
upon the seat, and thence surveyed the congre- 
gation in the various attitudes of attention or 
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inattention. She almost fancied she conld feel 
now the gentle clasp of her father^s arm around 
her^ so tenderly afraid lest she should fall ; she 
recollected how, now and then, when he had 
seemed abstracted in prayer, she had pressed 
herself into his arms and lifted up her tiny face 
to his, jealous that anything could engross him 
or render him unobservant of her. The heavy 
tears dropped now upon her book, and she 
closed her eyes that she might not see that 
comer seat with the pillar, every rib of which 
she knew, and the little ledge where her 
father^s book had rested. Sir Mark followed 
them down the aisle, and they all walked home 
together. It was always so. There was no 
difference in any way, except that Eve was on 
that side which was otherwise blank or filled 
by his mother. They were all grave and silent. 
Eve would have grieved had she known that 
the trace of her tears was quite perceptible ; but 
no one — ^not even Sir Mark — ^liked her the less 
for that sign of emotion. They saw Jane, but 
only for a very short time. On Monday, Mor- 
daunt returned home. Eve's spirits slightly 
sank, and Mrs. Sackville began to tremble. 

* We must apply a decided remedy at once,' 
she whispered to her husband. * Order a side- 
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saddle on the grey horse, and I will borrow a 
habit from Jane this morning, so you can take 
her out in the afternoon. She is passionately 
fond of riding/ 

0# course she was, although she would rather 
not have been indebted to Jane for the habit, 
and was rather discontented with the fit when 
she put it on. But Mrs. Sackville and her 
maid pinned it over, and hid all defects by 
such a pretty fanciful scarf, that when she 
looked at herself in the glass she could not 
help smiling. 

' May I come in ?^ said a gentle voice ; and 
there stood Miss Desborough, looking kind and 
cheerful. ^I see what has been the matter/ 
she added, pointing to the scarf. ' I am not so 
sylph-like as you are, Eve.* 

* You are so tall, and I am such a dwarf/ 
returned Eve, glancing up at her despondingly. 

*Now donH you think,' exclaimed Mrs. 
Sackville, Hhat this very defect has been 
turned to good account, and that the dress 
looks prettier than if we had not required the 
scarf? Ah, Miss Desborough, I know the 
little smile on your lips — do you see a moral 
in this ?' 

' Do you fancy I am always looking out for 
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morals ? What a pedantic creature I must be ! 
but I will confess I did think just then how 
often our misfortunes turn out for our benefit. 
Could you desire anything more trite ?' 

* Scarcely. I will forgive you, however, 
because you are so kind in coming to see Eve ; 
it is my fault that she was not at Carisbroke 
this morning/ 

And now, as Mrs. Sackville turned away 
for a moment. Eve stood, playing with her 
whip, and hesitating. It was some little time 
since she had seen Jane, and many benefits had 
accumulated upon her since then. At last she 
broke silence. ' I am dressed in your habit, 
and there lies my gown, which was your gift, 
and at home our garden is full of your flowers, 
our shelves with — ^ 

But her mouth was stopped by the quick 
pressure of Janets hand, and her face was 
flushed painfully. 

' Eve, you could not wound me more than 
by trying to thank me so. Don't check off 
my little acts of friendship, as if we kept a 
debtor and creditor account. Be generous 
enough to give me pleasure.* 

' But how can I ever repay you V 

'Oh, Eve! you disappoint me when you 

VOL. II. D 
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speak so. There is no question of obligation 
"when people love each other ; if there were, it 
could not be more fuUy settled than by my 
seeing you the happier, and thinking you 
believe and trust in my affection/ 

Eve wondered at the humble tone — the 
genuine feeling ; she knew she could not her- 
self have so easily shaken off the consciousness 
of being a benefactress. She was shocked and 
ashamed that clouds of jealousy so often dis«- 
torted in her mind that beautiful image. She 
half fancied Jane knew that it was so, and yet 
loved, pitied, and enriched her. There was 
something of this tender compassion and yearn- 
ing in her glance even now; and, unable to 
resist it, with a sudden impulse Eve threw her 
arms round her, hid her face on her bosom, and 
murmured — ^ Oh, how good you are ! — oh, that 
I could be like you ! but it is impossible. 
How can you love me if you really know 
me?' 

'I am afraid,* Jane replied, kindly, ^ that 
we should none of us either love or be loved 
if we only loved the perfect. I like you. Eve, 
with all your faults — ^not because I do not see 
them, but because I know we are all frail 
b^gs, struggling with a thousand temptations. 
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wMch others cannot guess^ and advancing^ I 
hope^ on onr course through many battles^ to a 
triumph even here. Do you suppose I have 
no trials^ no temptations^ no dark errors of my 
own?' 

Mrs. Sackville came in again^ smiling. 

'What is to be done, Miss Desborough? 
The horses are at the door; shall they be 
ordered back again for half an hour, or will 
you content yourself with only my society, and 
let Eve go?' 

' Most certainly,' Jane answered ; and so 
they went down, and she held the whip while 
Eve moimted, and lent a skilful hand to the 
adjustment of her habit. 

' She is a good friend to you,' remarked 
Mr. Sackville, warmly. 

It was a pleasant ride. The horse went well, 
and Mr. Sackville was in his most agreeable 
mood. Then the country was so fresh and 
beautiful; the scorching summer sun had not yet 
told upon the foliage, although the very latest 
leaf was unfurled and shaken to the wind. 
Eyes, blue, golden, and white, glanced up at 
them from every bank ; and once or twice their 
course lay through woods, carpeted by wild 
flowers. 

D % 
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^ I think there are no woods like the 
Kentish woods for the multitude of flowers/ 
said Eve^ enthusiastically^ all the pride of her 
native county kindling in her cheek. 

Mr. SackviUe smiled. 

* Perhaps you are not far wrong; but you 
must allow that your experience has not been 
very extended.' 

' No, I have travelled so little. Oh ! Mr. 
SackviUe, how much I should like to see more 
of the world ; to go abroad, to leave all that 
behind me' — ^and she pointed backward in the 
direction of her home. ' To change the scene, 
to hear new tongues, and see new people. 
What happiness it would be !' 

' Pleasure, perhaps, but by no means hap- 
piness. Don't desecrate my favourite term by 
such an application. It may be amusing, it 
may be instructive to travel ; it is healthful — 
but happiness is of home growth. True hap- 
piness can exist in a very contracted arena, and 
is independent of wet days and bad roads.' 

It was easy to talk thus. Eve thought, but 
did not venture to remark more than — 

' Oh ! then, you don't admit that outward 
circumstances have anything to do with hap- 
piness. Miss Desborough is of that opinion; 
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but as I have not a superior mind^ I cannot 
hdp being depressed by poverty, monotony, 
and the hundred and one trivial occupations, 
and stinging vexations of life — of such a life as 
ours, for instance/ 

' My dear Eve, if I were to lecture you till 
midnight upon the impropriety of such feelings, 
I fear I should make no impression upon you. 
Experience must teach that lesson, and will do 
it only too surely. I wish it may not prove 
that you will yet look back upon this period as 
your happiest/ 

' Oh ! Mr. Sackville, do you think I shall 
never be happier than I am? Then is life 
worth having ?' 

' Do you suppose, then, that we live only in 
order to be happy ?^ 

Eve considered, blushed, and shook her 
head. 

' It was very wrong of me ; but then, you 
know, besides improving and all that sort of 
thing, I should like to be a little happy as 
well.' 

' I see you think grovdng good quite the 
reverse of growing happy. DonH you allow 
that the one may often depend upon the other ?' 

* Now, Mr. Sackville, a case in point. Miss 
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Desborough is very good. I never heard any 
one find fault with her^ except mamma^ who 
Bays she is fanatical ; but at all events^ you do 
not agree with mamma^ and I am sure you call 
her very good. Now, is she happy V 

Mr. Sackville adjusted his stirrup, paused, 
and then asked — 

^What is your own opinion on the sub- 
ject?' 

* I am not quite certain.' 

' She is very cheerful,' suggested Mr. Sack- 
ville. 

^ Ah 1 yes; but then I am cheerful too, and 
yet—' 

*No, Eve, you are not cheerful, you are 

gay/ 

* After all,' said Eve, meditatively, ^ I incline 
to believe that she is not happy.' 

' She met in early life with a heavy affiction, 
which has prevented her from forming those 
ties which have so much to do with happiness. 
That loss must be ever present with her. And 
she has, in her care of Mr. Carisbroke, no 
ordinary task — one which is never-ceasing — a 
constant, wearing call upon her tenderness, 
attention, patience, and forbearance; and I 
think it is harder to have those last qualities 
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severely taxed than anything else in the world. 
Many could be generous^ and enrich their friends 
with the gift of their whole fortune; many 
could be heroic^ and sacrifice life for those they 
love ; but how few can well offer up the daily, 
hourly sacrifices of self implied in vigilance, in 
gentle answers to querulous demands, smiles 
to fretful complaints, and cheerful submission 
to unjust exactions/ 

^ Then she is not happy?- 

' Perhaps not. But then she is happier 
than others would be in her place. There is 
more than forced gaiety in her manner. Go 
when you will, there is a calm, placid, sweet 
serenity about her ; I will tell you. Eve, what 
it often reminds me of — ^the peace of God 
which passes all understanding/ Oh ! Eve, 
could we in her place share that peace ? Would 
it not be better to have that peace than all the 
joys of those who call themselves ' happy ?' ' 

Eve was awed by his manner, and rather 
impressed by his words, but not permanently, 
for her mind went off upon another track, and 
thought of Miss DesborougVs wealth, and 
whether that was no consolation. Also whether 
it was such a great merit in Jane to be so 
charitable and liberal, seeing that she had so 
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much in her power. Altogether Eve's brains 
were somewhat puzzled by the discussion ; and, 
perhaps^ her longing for power and freedom 
from penury were not in the least quieted by 
Mr. Sackville's lecture. 

'Now, Mr. Sackville/ she said, at length, 
* look at Sir Mark Philipson j do you mean to 
tell me he is not happier than my cousin V 

' Perhaps you had better ask that question 
yourself,* he replied, quickly, 'for he is just 
beside you.* 

Eve started; yes, the head of a chesnut 
horse pushed up alongside of her grey, and Sir 
Mark greeted her cordially. Could he have 
overheard her absurd question ? She thought 
not, and yet she was guilty and confused. 

Their road lay the same way ; it would have 
been almost impossible to separate now, so 
they rode on together, Mr. Sackville bearing 
much the liveliest part in the colloquy. Some- 
thing startled Eve*s horse, and she grew 
nervous. 

'You don*t manage your horse properly/ 
said Sir Mark, quickly — Eve fancied, sharply. 

' Tm afraid I don*t. I have not ridden for 
many years — that is to say, not above once or 
twice.' 
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'Then why does not Mr. Sackville teach 
you V 

'Why/ Mr. Sackville answered, laughing, 
' because this is our very first appearance to- 
gether^ and I had not found out her defects; 
aud also because I must candidly confess I am 
no horseman myself. I can ding on, and I can 
trot without being shaken off; in short, I can 
manage myself passably well — ^but to teach 
another is beyond me.^ 

'Then, my good fellow, are you a proper 
escort for an inexperienced girl?' 

'Apparently I am not; but I am not my 
OAvn master. My wife said, 'order a saddle 
on the grey, and ride with Eve.* I rode ; and 
if I had thought at all upon the matter, I 
should have still ridden ; for I remember Eve 
eternally on a pony in former times, and never 
questioned her ability now. I assure you, Sir 
Mark, I never go to Whitefield without pausing 
by the paddock and recalling her little fairy 
figure careering about as if she were literally 
part of that black pony— hair streaming to the 
wind, and cheeks brighter than — ah ! as bright 
as they are now.' 

Yes, they were very brilliant, as she shrank 
back irom Sir Mark's softening gaze. It was 
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a new association with that shady green field, 
and one which did not quickly fade from his 
memory. 

^ I could soon be as much at ease as ever on 
horseback, I think, if I practised^' Eve said, 
eagerly ; ' or if I had Mordaunt to teach me/ 

^ When he comes again, he shall have one of 
my horses,* Sir Mark replied. 

^ Ah ! he has no time/ 

Sir Mark paused; he did not see at the 
instant that her tone of disappointment related 
to Mordaunt^s unceasing toils ; he thought she 
regretted her lessons. 

^ If you could time your rides with mine^ 
SackviUe, I would be riding-master/ 

^ There, Eve, what do you say ?' 

Eve would fain have said no^ but had not 
courage. She feared to offend her cousin's 
grave employer ; looked at him wistfully, 
faltered something about ' trouble/ and was 
answered by one of his rare but very peculiar 
smiles. 

* You are afraid I shall be too stern a pre- 
ceptor, I see. Don't you like being found 
fault with V 
' ' Who does, Sir Mark ?' 

' I would rather have Eve submitted to your 
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critical eye than imdergo the ordeal myself,' 
Mr. Sackville said. 

'You must not prejudice my pupil too 
strongly against me; I assure you. Miss 
Cuthbert, if I am not lenient, I can be patient.* 

Eve looked up dubiously; were the two 
assertions compatible? A question she often 
asked herself in after years. 

Whilst she remained at the Heath, Sir Mark 
rode with them almost every day, or rather 
they rode with him either as he went to town 
or returned. Eve did credit to those careful 
instructions, although she could not throw off 
her awe of the teacher. He dined often at the 
Heath, and listened gravely to her music. He 
had not been so well entertained for years. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Childhood, I believe, does flometimes pay a second 
visit to man — ^youth, never I 

Montgomxby's Letters. 

IT was a longer visit than had been at first 
anticipated^ and yet Mordaunt unselfishly 
rejoiced in it vrhen he saw how blooming Eve 
was when she returned. That bloom did not 
quickly fade^ for the present home was pleasanter 
than the other, and even Mrs. Cuthbert was less 
irksome in her recent mood of satisfaction with 
her daughter. She liked to hear of Sir MarVs 
kindness, and patted the head of its object 
complacently. 

^ But, Mordaunt, you are very busy ; I think 
you have more to do than ever,' Eve said. 

* Perhaps I have. It is more agreeable, 
though.' 

* But your strength V 

' Oh, my strength ! no fear of that ; it is 
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not probable the struggle will last long. These 
are wonderful epochs in trade, more wonderful 
than any of your fairy tales, Eve. I am 
working now with might and main for a special 
purpose. The post of which Sir Mark held 
out a prospect to me when I first spoke to him, 
will be vacant probably in a couple of months, 
and I wish to satisfy him to the utmost before 
the question is decided. I shall have more to 
do yet, for Sir Mark is going to Wales.' 

It was toil, incessant toil then ; early oflF to 
the dense fog-girt city in those chill autumnal 
mornings ; home late with books to write up, 
and regular budgets to compile for the master, 
who never could have too full a report of all 
transactions which passed in his absence. There 
was the general view of the business to be 
reported, without reference to the regular oflficial 
account of them ; and there was besides much 
to be said respecting the various extra concerns 
in which Sir Mark, as a man of wealth and 
standing, bore a prominent part — great com- 
panies, of which he was chairman or director — 
charities of which he took anxious care — and 
much relating to his landed property, which 
passed through Mordaunt's hands before it 
reached his. 
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Sir Mark liked the Welsh air^ and roamed 
about his mother's pretty woods and gardens^ 
not gloomily^ although possibly even more ab- 
stractedly than ever ; and yet he had no special 
zest in the renewal of his youthful associations. 

' I thought, Mark/ said Mrs. Philipson^ 'you 
would feci like a boy again when you set your 
foot on the heath once more.' 

^ Is it desirable, mother ? Was the boy so 
much happier than the man ? I question it. 
I was a restless, discontented youth, I fancy, 
and you may remember that those days had 
not a few clouds and mortifications. I am 
not sure that I was ever young ; for prosperity 
brought with it such responsibilitiei^ such loads 
of care, such necessity for exertion and self- 
tuition, that I have never had time to be young 
or to be happy — as people describe happiness.' 

* Then let me hope the youth and joy have 
yet to come, and with a richer glory than if 
they had bloomed earlier,' the mother mur- 
mured; and the face on which she gazed 
wavered a little firom its usual imperturbability, 
as if the first dawn of that coming light 
gleamed on it even now. 

Mrs. Philipson paused; slowly her son's 
downcast eyes were raised to hers, doubtfully 
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deprecatingly^ and then the half smile stole 
across his lips. 

They turned away from the gate which 
opened on the mountain, and went down to the 
bright terrace before the house. Up and down 
they paced, and spoke no word for a long time ; 
the mother anxious, yet afraid to intrude upon 
his confidence j and he, busy, as usual, with his 
own thoughts. Of course, when she broke 
silence, it was not about the subject uppermost 
in her mind. 

* And so you have taken up this new trade 

with ? You will laugh, my dear, at my 

giving advice to you on commercial affairs, but 
I donH like it.-* 

' Why not V 

' Oh ! it is such a gigantic enterprise — a 
certain risk, a dubious gain.* 

^ And therefore I should have left it to in- 
ferior houses, who could not carry it out. 
Well, I own it is a great undertaking, but I 
am a sort of enthusiast in my craft. I have a 
certain pride in devoting my colossal powers to 
a colossal enterprise. Men who derive great 
estates from their ancestors take delight in 
transmitting them intact to the same family ; 
but commerce has been my liberal endower — 
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stands to me in the place of ancestry; I 
judged that I owed her a duty — that I ought to 
be the pioneer to this new field of conquest. 
If I even failed personally in achieving success^ 
in the end I should yet have paved the way for 
others ; and after all^ wealth is no essential to 
us. We are alone, mother, and could return 
contentedly to our cottage. We have tasted 
the sweets, such as they are.* 

^They are sweeter to you than you fancy, 
Mark. It is easier to bear poverty when we 
have never known wealth and power. Besides, 
Mark, you may not always be alone.* 

Sir Mark did not appear to listen. * Never 
mind, mother, I have made the bold, forward 
march, and hitherto have conquered. I am 
not very sanguine, but here I can scarcely see 
the possibility of defeat or reverse.* 

Another silence. 

'Is not that fair?' Mrs. Philipson asked, 
motioning with her hand towards the beautiful 
valley from which the last mist had rolled, 
leaving it clear and golden, with the peculiar 
rich sad light of a fine autumn day. But Sir 
Mark's eye wandered from the scenery to the 
distant lane, and the approaching figure of a 
boy on horseback, trotting fast, as if he knew 
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his master's eye was on him^ impatiently 
expectant of what he brought. 

Mrs. Philipson added to the beautiful 
picture of the valley, the autumnal morning, 
and the peaceful terrace, the image of the 
hurrying post-boy, and the tall, motionless 
figure of her son, his unmoved features, and 
the intense fixed earnestness of his eye. 

' I remember it,^ she often said, ' I remember 
it as if it were to-day.* 

The trees have shut out the approaching 
figure, but Sir Mark still looks before him 
steadily till the boy has dismounted and 
brought him the post-bag. 

' None for you, mother, none for you / and 
he casts out a mass of letters upon the sun- 
dial beside them, and deals them over as if 
they were cards, till he seizes the thickest 
packet — it is directed in a small, fair, un- 
decided handwriting — it is a woman^s. But 
Mrs. Philipson makes no remark, because his 
surprise is obvious at the first glance. 

^ What does this mean V 

He opens it, nevertheless, with an unwonted 
agitation, and reads eagerly some lines traced 
in the cover. 

* Poor fellow V was his exclamation. There 
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are papers enclosed^ bat he does not turn to 
them; he reads and re-reads the envelope several 
times slowly, lingeringly ; and yet it contains 
words not difficult of comprehension^ as Mrs. 
Philipson thinks when at last he puts it into 
her hand, with the comment, half serious, half 
jesting — 

' Bad news from a new correspondent. You 
can judge of character from writing, mother — 
do you like hers V 

But though she read it carefully, very care- 
fully, and the sunshine fell strongly on those 
trembling lines, she gave no answer to the 
question. 

' Dear Sir, — My cousin begged me to for- 
ward the enclosed to you. I grieve to tell you 
that he is extremely ill. We found him so 
this morning, and the medical man we have 
called in seems to think him even worse than 
we fancied. All mental exertion, he says, 
must be forbidden for the present. Indeed he 
appears scarcely conscious now. We fear this 
will be a great inconvenience to you, and I 
lose no time in acquainting you of his state. 
^ I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

'Eve Cuthbert.' 
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'Poor Mr. Daresford is ill, then/ Mrs. 
Pliilipson said, sorrowfully; and thoughts of 
Jane Desborough mingled with those with 
which she gazed upon that signature — 'Eve, 
Eve Cuthbert/ Sir Mark, busy as he is with 
his letters, takes that scrawl from her, aud lays 
it carefully aside. 

' It is a great disappointment, mother, but I 
must leave you this afternoon.* 

She expostulates vainly. His presence must 
be imperatively needed if Daresford is ill ; 
besides, he may do something to alleviate the 

And when the evening shadows fall upon 
Coed Herddin, his mother sits alone beside the 
fire, and ponders much upon the one subject of 
her son. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Dark clouds bring waters, when the bright bring none. 

Bun TAN. 

TT7AS there much real feeling then in Mrs. 
^ ' Cuthbert's bosom for him, whose life had 
been so nearly spent in her behalf? No, there 
was great selfish anxiety; dread lest her main- 
stay would be cut from under her, or, worse 
still, become a helpless drag upon her own 
exertions. In her distress she even thought of 
that. She mourned over the trouble and ex- 
pense of illness ; she repined at the perpetual 
trials with which ^ Providence was pleased to 
afflict' them ; — whenever Mrs. Cuthbert referred 
to a higher Power, it was generally in that 
strain, with a very bitter, unruly emphasis on 
the ' pleased,' as if Providence only exerted its 
omnipotence in deeds of wrath and vengeance. 
It was fortunate that, in spite of all medical 
assurances that the fever imder which Mor- ' 
daunt lay prostrated was by no means of an 
infectious nature, she persisted in being a&aid 
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of contagion^ and so was glad to be especially 
busy in the kitchen^ with elaborate prepara- 
tions of the barley-water and cooling beverages 
to which the invalid was restricted. She ex- 
postulated with Eve upon the folly of exposing 
herself to danger^ but the latter only looked at 
her with all the haughty surprise and reproach 
which could flash from eyes in whose source 
anguish had frozen every tear. 'Eve was 
always obstinate^ and as she has already run 
the risk, why, it is useless to interfere now/ 
the philosophic mother murmured, and care- 
fully sprinkled chloride of lime about her own 
room. In all the grief and terror of that 
eager watching, there was yet a \f ild delight in 
paying thus some scanty portion of that heavy 
debt of gratitude — Eve felt even a secret pride 
and exultation that no one could rob her of 
that privilege — no one, however dear. It was 
very early on the morning of the third day 
that she was called downstairs to speak to Sir 
Mark Philipson. Her mother was, of course, 
invisible ; and so would Eve herself have been, 
could that excellent woman have arrested her 
progress, as she would fain have done when she 
saw how wildly her hair was pushed back from 
her face, and how haggard with night-watching 
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her delicate features were already. But Sir 
Mark was touched by these signs of sorrow, and 
noted not the disordered dress. It was a brief 
interview, in which he required and she gave 
an account of the invalid. Sir Mark said he 
relied on her sending to him if he could be of 
service, and on one point must beg to have his 
own way — he wished a certain physician to 
see Mordaunt ; undertook to arrange it all for 
her, and so took leave. Eve forgot till after 
his departure to be surprised that he had taken 
her hand in his, and shaken it kindly. 

When the next day broke Eve's face was 
whiter still — treason had not always regulated the 
broken sentences which fell from Mordaunt's 
lips during that weary night. Sometimes 
she closed her ears and turned away, resolved 
not to listen ; sometimes could not resist the 
temptation of bending over him to hear for 
whom it was he asked in such anxious accents. 
A name — what name ? — at last she heard it dis- 
tinctly. She was glad when the dawn seemed 
to recall him a little to himself. 

That forenoon brought another visitor, who 
did not send for her, but came at once into the 
sick room, and stood with grave countenance 
beside the sufferer. It was Mr. Sackville. 
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By-and-by he drew her aside^ and whispered, 
that she must remember he was her father's 
oldest friend^ and be candid with him. Did 
they need anything? His note-book was 
ready in his hand^ and Eve saw his eager 
fingers in it. 

^ No/ she replied, hastily; ' nothing as yet — 
she would tell him when they did.' 

The discussion was warm, but short. Eve 
prevailed, for the present. Mordauut must not 
take alms as long as it could be prevented. 
Mr. Sackville drew nearer to the bed again and 
gazed. 

* Jane could not come,' he said, * for Mr. 
Carisbroke was not well.' 

A slight curl of Eve's lip ; she did not think 
Miss Desborough had hurried to be of use. 

* She did not know till last night of all this; 
neither did I,' Mr. Sackville said. * Why did 
you not send for me. Eve?' 

Eve's cheek flushed — in all her excitement 
and sorrow she had forgotten that she had 
given no intimation of their trials to any one 
but Sir Mark. 

^ No slight matter would keep Jane away, 
but Mr. Carisbroke has had a paralytic seizure 
— not severe, but in its nature too alarming to 
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admit of her absenting herself for a moment. 
Here is a note for you from her/ And so Mr. 
SackviUe went down again to wait tiU the 
physician arrived. 

Eve did not open the note then ; and in the 
interim strange feeUngs swelled her heart. The 
physician came; and she went out and sat 
down on the top step of the stairs^ anxiously 
expecting his report. She opened Jane's letter, 
and something fell upon her lap. 

* Dearest Eve, — I have but just heard of it 
all, and would be with you instantly were it 
not for my duties here. Long since your 
cousin promised that if ever his health failed 
him, mine should be the right to help him. 
I claim it now, when he must need it. Say 
nothing even to me, Eve, about it, but use it 
for his benefit.' 

Eve looked at the enclosure ; she was fright- 
ened at the amount^^ What should she do? 
Dared she accept it ? Dared she, on the other 
hand, reject what would procure for him so 
many comforts ? And yet — and yet — Oh ! 
Jane, Jane — what can the poor girl give com- 
pared with what is in your power? 
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She is still sitting there, with her head bent 
upon her knees, and her hands clasping that 
letter, when Sir Mark comes into the house 
and descries her. But this time she does not 
know that he has arrived. She is first star- 
tled from her reverie by the step of the kind 
doctor. 

He brings her stronger hopes of recovery, 
and proposes, but now rather timidly, some 
arrangements for the invalid's ease; some 
measures for his relief, which he yet fears are 
rather too costly for their finances. But Eve, 
hesitating no longer, with a sudden reaction 
exults in her new possession, and begs him to 
lose no time in ordering whatever he considers 
might be beneficial. 

Hope soon strengthens in everybody's mind. 
Before long there is no doubt of Mordaunt's 
recovery, only it is so very slow. Sudden as 
the attack was, the seeds of illness had long 
been sown — ^he is left in a sad state of 
prostration. 

He is too weak for a considerable time to be 
able to think. He lies there and looks at 
Eve tenderly as she hovers round him, minister- 
ing to every want. He sees that she is thinner 
and paler, but scarcely understands the cause ; 
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only he feels the constant love and solicitude, 
as the blind man feels the sunshine. Nothing 
is wanting which can tempt his appetite or 
charm his senses. As yet he does not ask 
how these things are procured. Sir Mark 
sends flowers, and fruit, and game, and Mor- 
daunt hears of it, and is thankful. He cannot 
yet reflect that time has passed, and the vacant 
post must ere this have been filled up. It is 
thought better that Sir Mark should not see 
him; but he comes often, sometimes only to 
the gate, to which Eve runs down all gratitude 
and smiles, to say that he is better, and ^ thank 
you for all your kindness. Sir Mark.' 

But there is one person for whom Mor- 
daunt does not ask, and yet Eve fancies that 
the wistful glance, when the door opens, is for 
her. Morning, noon, and night. Eve thinks 
that question will come, but it does not. One 
afternoon, just at dusk, when he was decidedly 
better, and she had been reading to him, but 
had paused for want of light, there sounded a 
soft, low ^ Eve,' from the sofa. 

' Eve, was I delirious as well as insensible ?' 

^ Only one night,' she faltered. 

' Doubtless I spoke wildly of much V 

She hesitated. 
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' Your utterance was so very indistinct, and 
my senses so bewildered — no one else was 
there/ 

He put out his hand and took hers gently, 
trying to scan her features, but the shadow on 
them was too deep. 

' My secrets are safe with you, little one V 

She gave no answer, except a hurried pres- 
sure of those thin fingers, and then they were 
silent. 

It was on the morrow that she was at length 
summoned to meet Jane. She had not time 
to look or speak before she was in her arms, 
and heard her murmur of thanksgiving and 
prayer. And then she collected all her reso- 
lution and returned to Mordaunt, to say 
calmly — 

^Mr. Carisbroke is much better now, Mor- 
daunt. I did not like to tell you how ill he 
has been; but he is recovering, and Jane has 
come to see you.' 

When she looked up from the wraps she 
was adjusting over his feet, she saw how bright 
was the expression of his eyes. And yet the 
meeting was not very agitated. True, his 
breathing was short and quick, and his sen- 
tences broken ; but then he was so weak. 
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'I think/ Mrs. Cuthbert said, afterwards, 
' that Jane might have shed a tear, or in any 

way shown some emotion when she saw how 

pale and emaciated he is/ 

But that first visit over, she came frequently, 
and seemed in some mysterious way to bring 
with her strength and healing. Sometimes 
she only sat beside him silently; and yet, though 
he did not speak, they seemed to commune, 
for he looked refreshed and comforted. Some- 
times they did converse, and then Eve felt 
again how at once Jane became all in all to 
him, and she was nothing. She might smooth 
the pillow and minister to the frame ; but Jane 
soothed the mind and brought fitting food for 
the craving intellect. 

He did not need to repeat anything to Jane, 
low as he might murmur, or dreamy as might 
be the fancy. It was all clear and coherent 
to her. 

' I am nothing to him, nothing / and so 
Eve crept away to her own room to weep in 
secret. 

' It has been a heavy trial to her, poor child,' 
he said, when he saw that she was gone. And 
the hearts of both followed her with fondness 
and admiration. 
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' And she bore it, they say, so beautifully, 
and was so unwearied and devoted/ Jane re- 
plied. 

^ She has been a light and a blessing to me 
always, and has not failed me now/ he con- 
tinued. ' I have been ungrateful, and forgotten 
my many mercies, because some were with- 
drawn. This illness was sent to remind me of 
it. If I grow strong, I pray that I may not 
err again. I had health, and now it has been 
withdrawn for a season, that I might learn its 
true value. I often fancied myself friendless ; 
but, in this dark season, see how many have 
appeared to help and cheer us. And Eve — 
what should I do without her V 

There are few who travel so near to the 
confines of life, without bringing back some 
precious relic of the painful journey — too often 
lost again in the return to the crowd and toil 
of existence, but sometimes treasured up ever 
after in the closest recess of the heart, and 
shedding thence its subtle influence over every 
thought and action. There are two questions 
to which we seldom give ourselves time to 
listen, but which sound with awful solemnity 
and distinctness in the hushed atmosphere sur- 
rounding a sick bed : — ^ To what end was this 
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life given to me V and * How have I used this 
life?' 

Mordaunt, silently contemplating those ques- 
tions^ heard from his conscience many an an- 
swer which gave him food for long, anxious 
self-examination, food for sorrow, food for 
prayer. He spoke little to Jane on the sub- 
ject, but she knew something of the secret 
struggle, and perhaps often aided him indi- 
rectly in his task by the clear light of her own 
well-tutored spirit. 

It might be her visits, or it might be that 
the proximity to death led him naturally nearer 
to the dead, but he thought of Walter more 
than he had done for years, recalling many a 
conversation of those bygone days, exhorta- 
tions and entreaties from which he had turned 
with a smile, but which were so sacred now, 
sounding above the surge-like past, with the 
moonlight of memory falling on the sweet, up- 
turned face, so peaceful in its dead beauty. 

It seemed to Mordaunt that the aim of his 
life had not been the right one. He had oflFered 
himself up a sacrifice upon the shrine of grati- 
tude to his dead cousin, more as a matter of 
feeling than in submission to the obvious bid- 
ding of a higher principle ; continuing in that 
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spirit^ lie had flagged and fainted ofken in the 
thorny path, had somehow hoped that deliver- 
ance would come b& a right and a reward — had 
not considered that the chastening might be 
of love, not rigour. He had moreover, in that 
hurry and pressure of labour and care, often 
grown cold in devotion, weak of faith; had 
said to himself he had no time for reflec- 
tion ; and nourishing in his heart many earnest, 
solemn sentiments of religion, had ' hidden the 
light under a bushel,^ failing to inculcate them 
upon those around him. * I toiled for the 
bread which sustained their bodies, and was 
content to leave their souls destitute of spiri- 
tual food.^ With the hourly spectacle of their 
mother^s worldly conversation before them, it 
must have been a delicate, difficult task to in- 
stil piety into the minds of the daughters. Yet 
it ought to have been attempted. He remem- 
bered how often he had been laughed at as 
over-righteous and pharisaical, by the mother 
bitterly, by the children gaily ; but this gave 
him no consolation. He had professed to 
satisfy himself with example, not precept ; but 
had he not been wanting in both ? Where had 
been the cheerful looks, the fervour of devo- 
tion, the tranquillity of a heart at ease, which 
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might have impressed those young girls with 
the beauty and bliss-giving power of his faith ? 
He had been tried, sorely tried, and had been 
found wanting. Could he have sat more lightly 
to the world, would not its slights and tyranny 
have wounded him less deeply ? had he looked 
more earnestly on the things above, would he 
not have pressed more eagerly to the goal ? 
What could he retrace in the past but endu- 
rance of, not victory over, the evil of his lot ? 
And his despondency had taught his cousins to 
repine — ^his silence had left them to their 
mother^s tuition. See how the fruits of that 
neglect had ripened into fulness of evil in 
Laura — for Eve there was yet time. He was 
thankful that her purity and sweetness were 
hitherto unblighted, and trusted that in future 
he might compensate for the deficiencies of the 
years gone by — ^those precious years — ^when 
her mind was still more fresh and ductile. 

'But she is like a child yet.' By-and-by 
the difScidties of his position began to open 
upon him. How had so many comforts been 
procured during his illness ? He questioned 
Eve. She told him, with a flush of pain 
mantling her cheek, and she started to behold 
it reflected in his. He said nothing, only 
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turned away his face, and did not speak again 
for an hour or more. He who valued Jane so 
highly, why should he shrink from the obliga- 
tion ? Eve could not quite comprehend, but 
she saw he was pained, and that was enough. 
' What can I do to help him, to save him from 
these humiliations ? — what can I do V That 
question followed her everywhere like the bur- 
den of some wild old ballad : when she awoke^ 
it rose into her heart ; when she lay down at 
night, it weighed upon her like some poisonous 
dew. At work, or when she read, it was be- 
fore her ; and every note of her music ran into 
that sad wail. He was better now ; but oh ! 
would he ever perfectly recover ? How could 
they feel certain that his strength would suffice 
when he returned to his labours ? 

He was well enoiigh to have an interview 
with Sir Mark. Eve could not but linger in 
the passage in case her services should be 
needed. He might be faint. 

^ Would Sir Mark please to make it a short 
visit V 

Sir Mark smiled on her pleasantly, and went 
slowly into the sick man^s room. She was 
standing there, revolving that weary inquiry as 
to her own powers of assistance, when he came 
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out again^ more moved than she could have 
believed possible. 

' He is greatly altered/ was the first in- 
voluntary exclamation ; * but/ he added^ more 
gaily, * what could I expect after so many weeks 
of suflTering — ^have I not watched their course 
as the shadows crept along your face^ where 
only the sunbeams should &11 V 

A simile from Sir Mark I Eve looked up, 
surprised; looked down again^ confused^ and 
startled. 

^ He wants change/ continued Sir Mark, 
abruptly, turning to take up his whip, ' and 
I have been proposing that he should go to 
"Wales, to my mother. She is much interested 
in him, and would be glad to have him under 
her roof. He might see as much or as little 
of her as he liked, and you would be certain of 
his safety with her. I want to send down a 
carriage to her next week, which I fancy will 
suit those roads better than what she has. If 
he would travel in it, it would be easier and 
better for him. Try and reconcile him to the 
plan, and I will carry out the details. He 
must make it his first duty to get well as soon 
as possible.^ 

' Oh ! Sir Mark V 
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Not even a * thank you/ would come now ; 
apparently he did not wish it^ for in an instant 
be had bowed and taken his departure. 

She went in hastily to Mordaunt. 

' He is kindness itself/ he said^ huskily ; 
' but, Eve, he did not speak of the appointment. 
It cannot have been kept vacant all this time 
for me/ 

The light in her eyes was instantly quenched 
by amdous tears. Mordaunt saw them, and 
was conscience-stricken. 

'Eve, we are wrong. We should trust 
more V 

She turned away ; she could not do that. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I remember, I remember 

The house where I was bom. 
The little window where the sun 

Came peeping in at mom. 
He never came a wink too soon. 

Nor brought too long a day ; 
But now I often wish the night 

Had borne my breath away ! 

Hood. 

MORDAUNT could no longer hesitate to 
accept Sir Mark^s oflTer when it was 
seconded by a kind, quaint note from the old 
lady herself; wherein she mentioned that she 
had taken this opportunity of pressing an old 
invitation again upon a mutual friend, and 
that Mr. Sackville would be his companion on 
his journey, and during his stay. 

Mrs. Cuthbert, indeed, expressed her sur- 
prise at any person^s imagining an invalid 
could derive benefit from a winter visit 
to Wales ; but Eve reminded her that Mor- 
daunt needed bracing, not a milder climate, 
and that Sir Mark had assured her the hills 
were as beautiful at that season as in summer^ 
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So they packed Mordaunt into the warm, easy 
carriage, placed him under Mr. Sackville^s 
especial charge, and soon had the satisfaction 
of hearing of his safe arrival, and great enjoy- 
ment of the change. Nothing could exceed 
Mrs. Philipson^s kindness. 

Here was at length an opportunity of carry- 
ing out her long-cherished wish of comforting 
the ^ poor boy,' as she persisted in calling him 
to herself. When once she knew him per- 
sonally, the interest deepened. At first she 
left him chiefly to Mr. Sackville ; but day after 
day she had longer conversations with Jbim, 
saw more into his character, and heard with 
pleasure of his tastes and feelings— of his little 
Eve, more particularly. 

Poor Eve, around her the shadows of life 
were deepening. It had been fatiguing to 
nurse Mordaunt through such a prolonged ill- 
ness ; it was even more sad to be without him 
now. At home, for the first time, deprived of 
his companionship, it was almost more than 
she could bear. It was long before she ceased 
to listen for his voice calling her name ; fifty 
times a day she went mechanically into his 
room and gazed on the vacant sofa. Mrs. 
Cuthbert was in a perverse mood. She was 
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depressed about Laura's affairs^ for the Hop- 
leys still refused to receive or forgive their 
son. He persisted in his disinclination to 
work, and yet the pittance upon which he 
subsisted was likely to be still further taxed 
by the burden of a family. Laura's state was 
a constant source of nervousness and complaint 
to her mother. At the same time she was 
perpetually struggling to supply her with com- 
forts, which Eve considered could ill be spared 
from Mordaunt's frugal board. At last the 
event took place, and Mr. Hopley wrote pathe- 
tically to his father, announcing the birth of a 
son. But the old man was accustomed to the 
acquisition of grandchildren, and was not in 
the least astonished or softened by this addi- 
tion to their number. 

' My dear Eve,' said a welcome note which 
arrived soon after from Mrs. Sackville, ' I 
have returned from the visit to Devonshire, of 
which you wot, and as my husband seems spell- 
bound by the dear old Welsh dame, I find 
myself very desolate. I want you to come to 
me, whilst your mother is with Laura; and 
tell her, with my love, that as soon as she can 
safely leave her and her child, I expect her to 
join you at the Heath. How long it is since 
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she promised to visit me ! I saw Miss Des- 
borough yesterday, who spoke much of you, 
and has only been deterred from claiming you 
as her guest by the helpless state of poor Mr. 
Carisbroke. He has not been so well, and 
monopolises all her time and attention/ 

Mrs. Sackville did not add that Sir Mark 
had told her he had called lately, once or 
twice, on business at Mordaunt^s cottage, and 
thought MissCuthbert looking very worn and ill. 

Oh ! the peace and comfort of the Heath 
after the turmoil of home I How grateful it 
was to the sorrowful girl ! At first she was 
inclined to lie down and sleep all day in that 
quiet atmosphere; but gradually the colour 
returned to her cheek, and something of the 
smile to her lip. Every one there petted and 
spoiled her ; even Sir Mark brought her books 
and flowers, and asked her, in return, to play 
to him. A very pleasant request ; she was so 
glad to try and show her earnest gratitude to 
him. 

The last week of Mordaunt's stay in Wales 
was come. Upon the Friday he was to return, 
and on the Wednesday Eve and her mother were 
to go home and prepare for his reception. Mrs. 
Cuthbert had been at the Heath for several 
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days, and Eve^s spirits were not improved by 
the infliction; for every moment which she 
passed with her alone was engrossed by listen- 
ing to her list of troubles — Laura's debility, 
her husband's peevishness, his father's cruelty, 
the strange silence of Sir Mark as to Mor- 
daunt's future prospects, the diflSculties which 
might be before them, the almost certainty of 
finding that the servant in whose care their 
cottage remained had robbed them — perhaps 
most harassing of all, the petty ebullitions of 
envy of all around her, which, even in the 
bounties good Mrs. Sackville strove to lavish 
upon them, found food for detraction and jea- 
lousy. How was it possible always to restrain 
her restless impatience as she listened to these 
tirades ? 

' Oh ! Eve Cuthbert, is this the way in 
which you sympathize with your poor mother's 
trials ? Such a mother as I have been to you, 
and yet to reap such ingratitude !' 

' Mamma, I did not speak.' 

^ Speak ! no, better if you had, instead of 
looking as you did. I wonder if Mrs. Sack- 
ville and Miss Desborough encourage such 
looks in a child. I will tell you what it is, 
your head is turned by them.' 
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' Oh, mamma^ spare me all these — ^ 

^ Spare you ! yes, you must be spared every- 
thing. I must toil, and strive, aud mourn, 
and never open my lips, that you may be able 
to smile and sing, and be a fine lady. Better 
if you recollected your catechism. What does 
it say ? * Honour thy father and mother.' 
Go away with you. Eve Cuthbert, and sleep if 
you can, with that wicked, ungrateful spirit in 
your heart.' 

^ Mamma, I am sorry — ^ 

^ What's the use of being sorry, I wonder ? 
The evil is done. I shall never forget that 
look. Sorrow is of no use. I know what 
your sorrow is. Don't stay here to trouble 
me any longer.' 

It was Tuesday night. Eve went into her 
own room, and sat down in a tumult of in- 
dignation and grief. She felt herself unjustly 
treated, was disgusted at this coarse reviling, 
wearied by the constant annoyance; and yet 
her affectionate heart clung to, not her real 
mother, but her idea of what a mother should 
be. In truth, by violence and flattery, alter- 
nately exercised, Mrs. Cuthbert possessed an 
all-powerful influence over her. She might be 
petulant and careless, but in greater matters 
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her obedience was unfailing. A colder nature 
than Eve's would have felt her present troubles 
less acutely; but she had within her the 
capacity for being the fondest and best of 
daughters, if her mother had but been a little 
more worthy of esteem. There are few heavier 
trials than the being unable to give our love 
and reverence where they are due. 

For a long time her emotion was unma- 
nageable. She wept and sobbed in mingled 
despair and passion. 

' Mine is a hard lot/ she said, wringing her 
hands in anguish. ^ What can I do ? Oh I 
for peace, for peace.' 

She rose at last^ when the paroxysm had 
worn itself away, and yearned for a kindly 
word even from her who had so wounded her. 
She would go and ask pardon. She stole out 
of her room and into her mother's. Mrs. 
Cuthbert lay fast asleep, perfectly satisfied 
with having put down her daughter's airs, 
and wholly unable to appreciate the agony 
she had inflicted. Eve gazed on the hard, 
coarse, handsome features, and went back in 
silence. 

' There is no help there. What can I do V 
she said, again, as she lay down upon her bed. 
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exhausted; and that sad question was still 
trembling on her lip as she sank into an 
uneasy slumber. 

She awoke before dawn^ and seemed never to 
have ceased &om questioning herself. Some- 
how her present kind of existence had grown 
intolerable to her^ and she felt as if she had 
not even the consolation of being essential to the 
happiness of those around her. She thought 
of her mother's invectives, and of Mordaunt's 
labours for her support. True, he loved her, 
but she was not his all. There was some one 
dearer still. All ties must be dwarfed in that. 
The day broke, and she watched it earnestly as 
she lay there ; much as she had been wont to 
do when she was a child, and longed for the 
morning and the sunshine, that she might 
jump out and carol like the lark herself. She 
looked now on many of the same familiar fea- 
tures of the coimtry which had always met 
her eyes at Whitefield in those happy bygone 
years, so near, and yet so far away. Tender 
thoughts of her dead father gathered in her 
heart, and renewed in her an of late often 
recurring desire to see the home of her child- 
hood once more. In all her visits to Caris- 
broke and the Heath she had never looked 
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again on Whitefield, and yet the Heath shrub- 
beries joined it. Should she attempt it now 
alone ? It was early, few would be stirring to 
remark her. Sir Mark himself had gone away 
for some days, so she would not fear encounter- 
ing him. The sun was peering forth — ^it pro- 
mised to be a clear, bright, frosty day — there 
would be no clouds to darken her impressions 
of that dear home. 

^ I was so happy there, and innocent and good, 
and my father and Mordaunt loved me dearly 
there. Oh I but to look on it again.^ 

It was pleasant to cool her cheek in the 
fresh morning air, and to hear the crisp frost 
crackle beneath her light tread as she hurried 
round the lawn and dived into the shrubbery. 
The path led gradually downward, opening at 
length upon the iron fence, the well-known 
paddock and banks, and sloping flower-garden 
of Whitefield. Eve stopped at the fence and 
gazed, dazzled at first by blinding tears and 
the sunshine, which glittered on the white 
sprays of the trees and the silvered blades 
of grass. Yes, there lay the house, improved 
and altered a little, but not much ; not enough to 
change its identity with the sweet picture in 
her memory. She leaned against the trunk of 
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a laburnum-tree, whose long pendant boughs 
scattered ice-drops over her, as they had once 
shed golden blossoms. With the strange recol- 
lection of minutia which haunts us from early 
youth, she bethought herself of the garlands 
with which Dauntless dressed her, and how he 
called her the May Queen, and how he mounted 
Sultan and rode away to Jane and Carisbroke, 
leaving her behind in tears. 

' There were sorrows even then,^ she said 
gently, but aloud. 

* There must be sorrows always,^ responded 
a voice, which brought the blood burning into 
her cheek and brow ; ^ but you cannot have 
many associated with Whitefield.^ 

'No,^ she answered, in broken tones; 'I 
was very happy in this home.^ 

^ Could you not be so again ? Oh ! Eve, 
Eve— one little word, and it shall be your 
home once more !' She looked up in his face 
wildly, and tried to ask something — ^he thought 
it was ' How V 

* As my wife. Eve, as my wife — there is no 
home for me where you are not.^ 

Heavily she leaned against the laburnum- 
tree, gazing on the house, and on the clear, 
bright heaven, and asking herself if it were a 
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dream. It looked all real ; she felt the keen 
air on her forehead — ^there was nothing strange 
but the expression of the face into which she 
had glanced^ and the low^ passionate voice 
which had spoken. 

' What can I do ?^ the old question^ rose to 
her lips ; and then that voice spoke again^ and 
told her how precious her love would be to 
him. It was nothing to others^ but it was 
everything to him ; blest as he was by all the 
world could give, her love outweighed the 
whole. There was one she could make happy. 

' Eve, shall Whitefield be your home again V 
And as he bent down to that little^ shrinking 
figure, he caught the whispered ' Yes.' 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Oh ! that onr lives, which flee so fast. 

In purity were such. 
That not an image of the past 

Should fear that pencil's touch ! 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

THE visit to Wales is over, not altogether 
to Mr. Sackville's dissatisfaction^ although 
he has admired the scenery with the utmost 
zest, and botanized and gathered geological 
specimens, and sketched with unwearied ardour ; 
although he likes his hostess, and is delighted 
to trace the returning hues of health on Mor- 
daunt^s cheek. Still the sketches and speci- 
mens are in a manner valueless until Susan 
has seen and approved of them. He is rather 
mortified to find what a blank there is in his 
life without her, notwithstanding the indubita- 
ble fact that so many years of that life were 
passed in solitude. Good Mrs. Philipson looks 
with a smile upon the almost boyish eagerness 
with which he gathers together his possessions, 
and takes them away to be packed^ or ponders 
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over the map and arranges their route. She 
does not in the least misconstrue his alacrity 
into want of regard for herself — she rather re- 
joices in the love of home which it evinces. 
She only wishes that bright expectation were 
mirrored in the grave face of his companion, 
in whom she has learned to take a deep inte- 
rest. It is a natural consequence of her life- 
long study of her only son, that she goes 
deeper than most women into the mainsprings 
of a young man^s character and feelings ; and 
now she has looked into Mordaunt's heart, and 
learned many of its secrets. The study has ia 
some measure varied her hidden anxiety about 
Sir Mark, whose letters are as frequent, but 
hardly as full and unconstrained, as usual. 
The mother feels that some crisis in his history 
is at hand. 

The benefit to Mordaunt has not been simply 
in the rest, the change of air and scene, but in 
the different moral atmosphere pervading that 
peaceful home. Almost for the first time he 
has looked upon a lovely and venerable old 
age, neither querulous nor selfish, sympathizing 
with the joys and griefs of youth, yet with the 
chastened, quiet wisdom of experience. In her 
household he has witnessed love and obedience 
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without servility — in her managemeut of it, 
maternal care mingled with dignity. Mrs. 
Philipson was not only good herself, but she 
made those around her better. Eve would 
have fancied that it was easy to be mild and 
generous, and to win love — because nothing 
was wanted of this world's power to do good ; 
but Mordaunt was wiser. He saw that Mrs. 
Philipson^s excellence was no heritage be- 
queathed by the rich uncle, but had been 
nurtured and perfected from the earliest hours 
of her bereaved and penury-stricken widowhood. 
On the Tuesday morning he had been early 
abroad, taking his farewell, perhaps for ever, 
of the beautiful scenery amid which his health 
had been so rapidly recruited. Those hills, 
vales, and ravines reminded him not only of 
pure air and enjoyment, but of deep thoughts 
and heart-searchings. They were endeared to 
him by those mental struggles ; and he grieved 
to part from them. He came in, and Mrs. 
Philipson, with a warm smile, handed to him 
a letter from her son — ^brief, but kind, saying 
how much he rejoiced in his recovery; and 
adding that the post for which he had striven 
so hard, of which now he had despaired, had 
been his for some time. 

VOL. II. o 
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' You will receive the salary firom the com- 
mencement of last month. I hope my silence 
on the subject has caused you no uneasiness. 
I felt unwilling to tell you of your appoint- 
ment, lest your anxiety to perform its duties 
without delay should induce you to shorten your 
stay with my mother, and thus neglect what 
all your friends must regard as the highest 
consideration, the permanent re-establishment 
of your health.' 

It was well that Mrs. Philipson knew 
the purport of her son's letter, or she might 
have dreaded evil tidings from the agitated 
demeanour of the reader. But, for misfortune 
he was prepared; prosperity came upon him 
with a greater shock. When he was suffi- 
ciently composed to receive her congratulations, 
they were given frankly, and she listened 
delightedly to his gratitude, and his plans for 
the comfort of those dependent upon him. 
Eve, his little Eve, what joy for her ! 

'And for one other jfriend, whose name 
you do not mention often, although surely no 
one on earth can feel a deeper interest than 
she does in you,' Mrs. Philipson said, in a 
low tone. He looked up inquiringly. 
' Miss Desborough/ she replied. 
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His face flushed. 

* Yes, she will be very glad/ and he made 
an eflfort at frankness, but turned away. Mrs. 
Philipson saw his confusion, but not its cause. 
She had, indeed, conveyed by her tone and 
words as much or more of her convictions 
than she intended, and Mordaunt understood 
them; but his only impression was pain that 
she should be so ignorant of the true secret of 
Jane's interest in him. He could not bear 
the sanctity of her constancy to Walter's 
memory to be profaned and misconceived by 
others. Mr. Sackville's entrance precluded 
further comment. He must be told of the 
good news; and after that there was little 
more emotion or pathos in the house. He 
rejoiced, not with tears, but laughter; would 
permit no more silence or reverie, but fairly 
overpowered his companions by his mirth and 
happiness. . 

^ Oh, I wish Eve were not to be at home 
to-morrow !' he exclaimed, as Mordaunt was 
leaving the room to write to Sir Mark; 
* how I should exult in going to the Heath with 
you, finding her there, and telling her of your 
good fortune. It would be worth a king's 
ransom to see her rapture.' 

G 2 
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'This Eve must be very charming/ Mrs. 
Fhilipson said^ when Mordaunt was fairly gone. 

' Yes ; she is a fairy, a sanbeam — or rather a 
rainbow^ as brilliant — but you smile 1 The 
fact is, we have known her from her cradle, 
and love her dearly. She has been petted 
and spoiled since she was a foot high ; but she 
has a warm heart, and the prettiest face and 
voice in England.' 

Mrs. Fhilipson longed to ask more, but 
refrained. Well did she remember the sun- 
shine falling on the signature of ^ Eve Cuthbert,' 
and her son's singular tenderness for that 
hurried note. But she would not force herself 
into his secrets. Freely must his confidence 
be given, and she never doubted she would 
soon receive it. 

It was such a rapid, enjoyable journey home, 
to Mordaunt, feeling, as he did, health and 
energy freshened in every limb, and, in his 
mind, so many jarring elements soothed into 
harmony. 

' If I were not in such haste to get back 
to the Heath — on account of Susan's anxiety, 
you know' — exclaimed Mr. Sackville, ' I should 
verily be tempted to go with you, and see 
Eve's little face, when she hears this news,' 
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So they parted, and ere long Mordaunt was 
at his own gate, with the bright light of fire 
and candles streaming through the long case- 
ment to welcome him, as Eve loved to arrange 
it always when he was expected. In an instant 
the door opened, and, somewhat to his surprise, 
Mrs. Cuthbert was the first to rush out en- 
thusiastically — followed, it is true, by Eve, 
trembling, almost weeping, in the excitement 
of her joy. And so the luggage was hustled 
in, and the great-coats pulled off, and Eve, 
with her arms full of plaids and wraps, ran off 
to hurry some refreshments for him. 

After all, it was good to be at home ; the 
news he bore shed its lustre over all the 
familiar objects, and even made Mrs. Cuthbert 
look more amiable and happy to his fancy than 
for years back. He glanced rotmd him ; the 
room was arranged to the best possible advan- 
tage, and there were even some lovely hot-house 
flowers in a vase on the table — 'from Jane?' 
asked his heart, beating quicker for an instant. 
But he did not pause to inquire, going up to 
his own room, to disencumber himself of his 
travelling-dress, with his whole soul full of 
peacefulness and thanksgiving. When he came 
down again. Eve was alone in the room ; she 
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did not turn round at his footstep^ and as he 
descended the stairs he had seen her raise her 
head hurriedly from the mantel-piece, against 
which her forehead rested. He went behind 
her, and laid his hand kindly on her shoulder. 
She looked up, and saw his face reflected in 
the mirror— Jane's gift. 

' How well you look !' she said, admiringly. 

'I ought to do — I think I do;' and he 
smiled as he contemplated his features with 
infinitely more attention than usual. ' I have 
breathed such pure air, enjoyed such perfect 
repose, such almost fond care from Mrs. 
Philipson ; and have heard, moreover, some 
news which has made me deeply thankful — 
very happy !' 

Eve started. * Has it V she asked, quickly. 

' Why, little one, have you helped to keep 
it secret from me V 

^Mordaunt, I did not know — ^ She 
stopped, with eyes cast down, and a very pale 
face. 

^ Eve, one would fancy I was angry with 
you. I should forgive you easily enough that 
little deception, especially when you were so 
powerfully influenced; but why don't you 
congratulate me more warmly now V 
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' Congratulate you ! — on what V 

'You tormenting fairy, you actually don^t 
know anything about it, though you pretend to 
be so wise. Understand, then, that on Tuesday 
I had a letter from Sir Mark, informing me 
that the appointment for which I was so eager 
has been mine for nearly two months, and we 
are rich, Eve — comparatively rich/ 

Eve received the news with more agitation 
than he expected. She tried to speak, took 
his hands in hers, bent over them, and rushed 
out of the room. Mrs. Cuthbert, as she en- 
tered, made way for her, and had his glad 
tidings repeated to her. She was surprised, 
pleased, congratulated him — said it was just 
like Sir Mark, the best and noblest of men ; 
and then sat down to pour out his tea. 

Mordaunt was almost disappointed. It had 
been such a vital point to him, that he 
scarcely comprehended how Mrs. Cuthbert 
could hear of it so coolly, occupying herself 
instantly with her domestic duties, and rather 
slighting the one great topic for a multitude 
of minor questions. And yet this was not 
the result of temper. No, she was kinder 
than usual, almost patronizing; proud, happy, 
more studied and elegant in manner than she 
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had been since lier misfortunes. He could 
not understand it. Eve returned with traces 
of tears on her cheeks, smiling with diflSculty. 

' I am sorry/ he said, fondly, ' that what I 
meant to give joy has brought such tokens of 
grief. My dear Eve, you have been over- 
wrought; you want change, and a long, long 
holiday of peace and happiness.' 

' Yes,' remarked her mother, ' and she will 
have it, I trust. But never mind her now, 
Mordaunt; she has had a headache, and has 
tired herself with preparations for you.' 

He was glad to hear Mrs. Cuthbert speak to 
her so mildly, and returned contentedly to his 
refreshments and his descriptions of Wales, 
with which mingled constantly his eulogies of 
Mrs. Philipson. Mrs. Cuthbert was extremely 
inquisitive about the old lady, and about her 
property; so there was no lack of conversation, 
although Eve rarely joined in it. The meal 
was over, and Mordaunt drew his chair to the 
fire, questioning them about Mrs. Sackville, 
Laura, and Miss Desborough. 

It was Eve who answered about the latter. 
She has been twice or thrice at Carisbroke 
during her stay at the Heath, and reported Mr. 
Carisbroke as being very unwell, and Miss 
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Desborough pale and worn, but tranquil as 
ever — ' and so glad to hear of your increasing 
strength/ 

Mordaunt became thoughtful, and there was 
a long silence ; at last Eve's hand was passed 
before him — she stood herself behind his chair. 

' What is it V 

' Your keys, Mordaunt ; you must not quite 
throw me oflf as your attendant yet. Just let 
me unpack for you to-night.' 

' It rests me much more to have you sitting 
beside me/ 

' Nonsense/ interrupted Mrs. Cuthbert, with 
much of her wonted acerbity, ' she likes to do 
it ; why should you refuse ? Give her the key 
at once.' 

Mechanically and hastily he obeyed, and in 
another moment Eve was gone. 

Mrs. Cuthbert coughed. Mordaunt asked if 
she had a cold. 

^ No, my dear.' 

The epithet astonished him. Not less so 
did her next observation. 

' Mordaunt, you are a fortunate young 
man.' 

^ Very fortunate now,' he strove to say cheer- 
fully. 
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' Yes, very ; we are a fortunate fSunily, and 
it is most gratifying to see the great improve- 
ments in our prospects. You have acted cre- 
ditably, most creditably, Mordaunt, and your 
poor cousin would approve your conduct highly, 
could he but — however, that is not the point 
upon which I desire to speak now/ 

Mordaunt looked surprised. 

' You have given me one important piece of 
intelligence — at least, what would have been 
important only a few days ago — now it signifies 
little.' 

' How so V he asked, quickly. 

^Because far more brilliant prospects are 
opening upon us through our beloved Eve.' 

' What do you mean, Mrs. Cuthbert V 

' I mean, Mordaunt Daresford, that she is 
about to become the wife of Sir Mark Philipson.' 

' Impossible !' 

' Not at all ; he has paid her great attention 
for a long time ; he proposed to her on Wed- 
nesday, and she has accepted him.' 

^ Accepted Sir Mark Philipson !' 

* Yes ; subject, of course, to my approval, 
which I need not say was given with my whole 
heart. Oh ! Mordaunt, is it not magnificent 
for the dear girl, for us all ?' 
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Mordaunt was silent^ his hands over his 
face. Mrs. Cuthbert was awed for a moment. 

' Does she love him V he said, at length, 
huskily. 

^My dear Mordaunt, what a question! of 
course she does. I am sure he is a veiy fine- 
looking, gentlemanlike, excellent, amiable, and 
upright man.' 

' How came we never to suspect it V 

' How do you know that I did not ?' asked 
the mother, triumphantly. 

Another silence. Mrs. Cuthbert felt im- 
patient. He spoke at length, with some effort. 

^ I can scarcely suspect you of a jest so 
unwomanly — and yet, oh ! how glad I should 
be if you could assure me this was all jest.' 

He looked up eagerly, piercingly. 

^ Really, Mordaunt, I don't comprehend you. 
I think you are mad. Do you not rejoice in 
Eve's good fortune and happiness ?' 

' Ah ! in her happiness — if I were only sure 
of that.^ 

^How can you doubt it?' Mrs. Cuthbert 
asked, vehemently. ^ Is he not the most ex- 
cellent of men ?' 

* True ; but yet not the most loveable, I 
should have thought, especially not to one who 
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looks so little to the depths of character as 
our Eve. And the disparity of years !^ 

'Mordaunt, you talk absurdly. Sir Mark 
is in the prime of life.' 

' But Eve is scarcely in its spring.' 

' The very age at which girls always like 
men older than themselves ; as for ' loveable/ 
did you ever know any man think another 
loveable ?' 

Mordaunt was silent. Her tone and words 
jarred upon his feelings harshly. 

' I suppose/ Mrs. Cuthbert continued, angrily, 
* you would have had her refuse him, and so 
have found yourself ousted of your fine appoint- 
ment, and thrown on the wide world again.' 

' Mrs. Cuthbert, if I believed that one 
thought of me or my interest had biassed Eve 
in her choice — * 

Mrs. Cuthbert looked at his pale face, com- 
pressed lips, clenched hand; somewhat alarmed, 
but resolved to conquer, she went to the door 
and called ^ Eve,' in a peremptory tone* 

It was too late to stop her, although he 
would have given worlds to avoid or defer that 
meeting with her. She came quickly, agita- 
tion in every movement, and burning blushes 
suffusing neck and brow. 
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' Eve/ Mrs. Cuthbert asked^ sternly, * your 
cousin seems to think I coerced you into your 
acceptance of Sir Mark. Can you not assure 
him truly that I had no act or part in it ? that 
I knew nothing of it till you had pledged your- 
self to him ? Was it not so ?' 

' Yes, mother, yes !' Eve said, putting her 
hand hurriedly to her brow. 

'Were you actuated by any fear that he 
would dismiss Mordaunt, if you refused him ?* 
the mother continued, triumphantly. 

* I never thought of it,^ Eve answered, 
simply. 

' Your cousin seems to fancy — ' but Mor- 
daunt^s grasp on her arm arrested her. He 
could not eudure the very idea of insulting Eve 
by such a suggestion. 

'Mrs. Cuthbert, it is enough. Pray spare 
her further questioning. If it be for Eve's 
happiness, that is sufficient for me. That happi- 
ness is dearer to me than anything on earth. 
May God grant that this step may assure it !' 

He took her trembling hands, but she did 
not meet his anxious gaze ; timidly her head 
sank upon his shoulder, and her face was con- 
cealed from view. 

' Eve, is this marriage to be ?' 
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And he heard her murmur 'Yes/ ere she 
escaped from him and vanished. 

He went up to Mrs. Cuthbert. 

' Forgive me/ he said, ' but you misunder- 
stood me. I did not accuse you. And now, 
good-night. I am tired ; I have much to 
think of. Good-night.* 

Much, yes, much. Again and again he 
paced the room, and tried to re-arrange his 
thoughts, to comprehend, to realize this strange 
fact. Eve the wife of Sir Mark Philipson ! 
He scarcely heeded the change of worldly 
position ; it was not as Lady Philipson that he 
thought of her, but as a wife — the wife of that 

• 

grave, reserved, unmoved man, of whom he had 
almost an awe himself. Could she bloom in 
the shadow of one so lofty ? He trembled as 
he pictured the contrast. Does she love him ? 
The question came over and over again, almost 
maddening him by its suggestions. Could 
Eve, his Eve, so young, so pure, so guileless, 
could she wed without love? It bewildered 
him to imagine it possible. He dreaded to 
find it so — how could he ever again believe in 
human truth or innocence? And yet — to 
another he could not have given words to his 
recollections — but some he most assuredly had, 
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which told against the idea of her attachment 
to Sir Mark. 

But could he judge? He had not been 
with her when Sir Mark met her so often at 
the Heath ; his illness had prevented his 
watching over her. Of late she had been more 
meditative and full of feeling. It might be — 
Heaven grant it might ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

D*rum priife, wer sich ewig bindet, 
Ob sich das Herz zum Herzen findet ! 
Der Wahn ist kurz, die Reu* ist lang. 

SCHILLEB. 

•VrOTHING could be more diflFerent than the 
i-^ spirit in which the two mothers heard of 
the projected marriage. After a short interview 
with Mordaunt, so thoroughly business-like in 
its details as to allow of no display of emotion, 
Sir Mark made a hurried journey to Wales, that 
Mrs. Philipson might hear of his engagement 
from his own lips. He did not feel assured of 
his happiness till her tears of joy were on his 
cheek, and her blessing tenderly breathed into 
his ear. It was not his habit to speak of his 
feelings — ^her quick sympathy interpreted all 
without the need of words ; it needed scarcely 
a glance to tell her of the reality of his love for 
Eve, and the fond mother could not doubt that 
he was beloved in return. She was prepos- 
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sessed already in Eve's favour by Mordaunt's 
praises and Mr. Sackville's encomiums; she 
knew she was the tenderest of sick- nurses ; 
even Sir Mark's one disparaging comment, 
* I like Mrs. Cuthbert least of all — you must 
be her mother,' did not chill the listener's 
heart. 

* Strangely enough/ she answered, ^ I almost 
prefer her somewhat isolated position. She 
will seem to belong to us the more entirely.' 

He returned to town confirmed in his happi- 
ness. It had been agreed, for many reasons, 
that the marriage was to take place as soon as 
possible, and Mrs. Philipson had promised to 
be present. 

Meantime Mrs. Cuthbert rejoiced with all 
the utter worldliness of her nature. She had 
not a doubt or a shadow upon her triumph. 
She, and she only, had been the witness of 
Eve's first struggles after that hasty ^ Yes' was 
spoken ; and she spared no art, no persuasion, 
as she would have spared no menace, to pre- 
vent her drawing back. 

Everything conspired to urge the bewildered 
girl upon her course. The established habit of 
viewing acts through a worldly medium, and 
not by the clear light of principle ; her mother's 
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constant sophistry ; a long-cherished proneness 
to discontent and weariness of her mode of life ; 
ambition^ love of change, and luxury, were 
amongst the unacknowledged motives which 
strengthened those other picas to which alone 
she professed to her conscience to listen — a 
resolution to sacrifice herself for Mordaunt's 
advancement, and a grateful wish to make Sir 
Mark happy. Little time was left to her for 
reflection. 

We wise people do our best to stifle thought 
at every great crisis of life: we hide the mysteries 
of death beneath a grim panoply of costly palls 
and waving plumes; and at that scarcely less 
awful moment when a woman's existence is to 
be merged into that of another — when the 
solemn step is to be taken which will for ever 
unite in joy*or misery two human destinies — 
then comes the eager form of custom press- 
ing to the marriage altar with veils, and gloves, 
and gifts, and favours ; with cakes, and wine, 
and frippery inconceivable to the uninitiated, 
monopolizing every moment, and bewildering 
every idea. 

In Eve's case there were peculiar claims of 
this kind. The change was with her, not only 
from the single to the married state, but from 
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poverty to wealth. Little which she had 
hitherto possessed would be suitable for the 
wife of Sir Mark. Inexperienced in such pre- 
parations, unassisted by skilful servants, and 
studiously consulted and harassed about every 
detail by her mother, Eve's days passed in a 
whirl of exertion, and in the discussion of im- 
portant trifles. Night found her worn out, and 
fit only for sleep. Often, as she laid her head 
upon her pillow. Thought looked upon her for 
an instant with wistful eyes, pleading for a 
parley; but the wearied girl turned away 
shuddering, and murmuring, ^ No, no — I will 
not think!' and the heavy stupor of exhaustion 
drove away the phantom. She had scarcely 
shaken oflf the fatigue and excitement conse- 
quent on Mordaunt's illness, when these fresh 
causes of agitation arose, and her strength was 
unequal to it. The false energy of excitement 
took its place. 

There were pleasant moments too. She saw 
her mother looking proud and happy; she 
no longer heard her voice in upbraiding accents. 
Laura was loving and subservient ; many, who 
had slighted, smiled benignantly upon her now. 
Sir Mark's face encouraged her. ^ I make 
Jam happy,' she repeated often. She saw him 
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frequently^ but not long at a time^ and seldom 
alone. 

It was no season for solitary rambles, and 
Mrs. Cuthbert vigilantly chaperoned her youth- 
ful daughter. Perhaps Sir Mark was not 
altogether displeased by such maternal care. 
A man of few words himself, and not much ex- 
perienced in the study of woman^s character, he 
construed Eve^s silence into much which was 
more eloquent than speech; and when he noticed 
the rapid changes of her complexion, only 
longed more anxiously for the time when this 
excitement would be over, and she would have 
leisure for peace and happiness with him. 

And Mordaunt, of him she saw less than 
usual. He was busy all day, and when he 
came home Laura would be there, or some 
employment would be going on which furnished 
him with a good excuse for retreating to his 
room and reading there. Seldom, seldom were 
those two together, who had once been in- 
separable; and when they were, there was a 
cloud between them — a gulf which neither could 
pass. They spoke of every-day trifles, while 
the heart of each swelled with emotions too 
painful for utterance. She longed to question 
him as to his future prospects. Surely he 
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would now resign labour so distasteful to Idm — 
surely her sacrifice was not to be in vain. Sir 
Mark had told her that he was making arrange- 
ments to provide for Mrs. Cuthbert. She 
would no longer burden him. 

But Mordaunt was not thinking of himself^ 
or of any future plans. This drama must be 
played out before he would try to decide his 
own fate. His impressions as to Eve varied 
from day to day. Sometimes watching her, 
the centre of those busy toilers after Folly, 
looking interested in the gaudy trappings with 
which they adorned her, or hearing her jest and 
talk more lightly than ever, he felt acutely 
that he had mistaken her character — that she 
was wanting in all those higher qualities with 
which his imagination had invested her; and 
he thought for a brief space that it mattered 
little what degree of truth there was in the 
preference she might entertain for her future 
husband. But again there would recur periods 
when he beheld in her only his own Eve 
struggling against some fatal temptation — 
fallen, fallen even then in his esteem, but 
still dear. Then he would fain have won her 
confidence, and rescued her from the impend- 
ing danger, at every risk. Full of these 
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agonized doubts, he often paced his room half 
the night, and came down in the morning 
resolved to fathom the mystery. But Eve 
would be then all gaiety, her mother all glad- 
ness and exultation. Could this be assumed? 
Perhaps Sir Mark looked in upon them with 
his rare smile. 

^ He is worthy of her love ; why should I 
disbelieve that she can appreciate his fine 
qualities ? Were I but sure of her sincerity, 
would I not rejoice earnestly in her bright 
fate? Can she be a hypocrite? Can she, 
who has grown up before me, and always 
seemed to me so frank and guileless, be what 
my suspicions would infer ? No ! I cannot 
wrong her, even by breathing to her one hint 
of my morbid imaginings.^ 

And so days passed into weeks, and the time 
was at hand when inquiry would be of no avail. 

A little shadow fell upon the gladness of 
Sir Mark^s spirit. His mother sprained her 
ankle. Her general health did not sufier, 
and there was no cause for alarm, but the 
injury was not one to be quickly cured, and at 
her age care was requisite. For some time she 
continued to hope that she would be able to 
travel; but at last her medical man told her 
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it was so very inadvisable, that she gave up the 
point with her usual meekness. 

' It were a poor return of gratitude/ she 
wrote, 'to Him who so mercifully preserved 
me from any more serious injury, if I were to 
repine at this, and magnify my disappointment, 
I will own that at first I looked upon it as 
such, but I have reflected and bowed gladly to 
the decree. I can be Mdth you in thought; 
my prayers can be as fervently uttered from 
this sofa, as in the church which witnesses the 
rite. You are spared, perhaps, some inoppor- 
tune betrayal of a foolish mother^s emotion. I 
must most earnestly entreat, as you love me, that 
you do not defer your marriage one hour on 
my account. I have an old Welshwoman's 
superstitious aversion to delay in such matters. 
T please myself also in the idea that I shall not, 
even in form, meet your Eve as a stranger, but 
take her at once to my heart, as truly my 
daughter.' 

And so the proposal for delay, which had 
once been hinted at (a proposal which sent an 
electric shock through Eve's strained nerves), 
was at once ignored, and the only change was 
that Sir Mark went again to Wales, and was 
not to return till the eve of his marriage. It 
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was a relief to every one — even to Mrs. Cuth- 
bert, who breathed more freely in his absence, 
fearing him above all men on earthy and that 
for many reasons. 

Whilst these changes were taking place, but 
little was seen of Miss Desborough. Mrs. 
Cuthbert and Eve had gone over in state ta 
announce the approaching marriage in the 
earliest days of the engagement. The inter- 
view passed off well. Jane's habitual self-con- 
trol restrained any expression of her extreme 
surprise, and Mrs.Cuthbert's presence effectually 
prevented confidential communing. Twice or 
thrice Eve caught Janets limiinous eyes fixed 
on her face wistfully, and smiled back a 
deceitful answer. In truth, during that visit 
to Carisbroke Court, Eve felt satisfied with her 
lot; she remembered how she had longed to be 
mistress of such a home, and was not the wish 
about to be realized? She had been harboured 
there as the destitute orphan, caressed and 
chidden as if she were still a child. She trod 
more proudly now, with the brilliancy of her 
new honours shining around her. It would be 
better still to be independent of Jane's bounty, 
traversing another path, which Jane could 
never cross. Old jealousies and new vanities 
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held empire over her in that hour ; and when 
she was gone^ and Jane recalled her image 
anxiously, she said to herself, ^ I never saw her 
look prettier, or gayer. She seemed taller, 
brighter, firmer, but scarcely our own Eve/ 

Did Jane think of the wealth, the power, 
the luxury ? Not once ; only of Sir Mark and 
his probable happiness— of his kind mother, 
sheltering and guiding her new charge tenderly; 
and more, still more, of Mordaunt — released, 
but alone. 

Mr. Carisbroke lay still in a most precarious 
condition. For months that constant watching 
and patience had chained her to his side, and 
still she was imwearied and unrepining. She 
sometimes wished she could have spared an 
hour or two to go and see Eve again before 
her marriage, but it appeared scarcely practi- 
cable. She tried in other ways to show her 
interest. Mrs. Sackville and she had an earnest 
desire that their pet should not enter her 
new sphere in any way unprovided with the 
appliances suitable to her father^s position; 
and so once more Eve was obliged to stoop 
her proud spirit to accept magnificent gifts. 
These came early, for they were intended to 
prevent any unnecessary outlay on her i^^\t. 
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It wanted but four days to the marriage. Mor- 
daunt, returning in the evening, brought a 
small parcel in his hand. 

' Are you there, Eve ? a servant from Caris- 
broke has just arrived with this/ 

He came in, and found Eve alone, sitting in 
the twilight by the fire. She had fallen asleep^ 
and her mother and Laura had stolen away 
with unwonted consideration, that she might 
rest. She started up now. 

^ Stop, Eve, you cannot see what it is with- 
out a candle,^ and he held a taper to her that 
she might light it. He glanced upon her 
flushed face as he did so. Hurriedly she un- 
folded the packet; only a plain, dark-covered 
book, and a note. 

' Hitherto,' it said, ^ I have ministered 
merely to the adorning of the body, but I 
would not have all your remembrances of me 
connected with that which perishes and passes 
away.' And then in few simple words Jane 
spoke to her of the future — of the need, even 
amid the warmest atmosphere of love and happi- 
ness, of a still truer Friend and Comforter; 
Jane spoke to her of Truth, and Faith, and 
Prayer, Twice Eve's quick eye ran over the 
lines — a convulsive movement of her lips, a 
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rapid seizure of the book — it was a Bible — 
and with a short gasp she turned away. But 
Mordaunt caught her hand. 

^ Eve, tell me the truth — are you not happy ?^ 

' Happy V 

For one second the veil was lifted from her 
heart — she saw her real position, could have 
flung herself at his feet and implored him to 
save her ; the next, a tide of varying feelings 
and mixed motives swept over the dark gulf, 
and she shuddered at the risk she had run of 
confiding in him. To be truthful now was 
beyond her power — ^it involved an ordeal through 
which she had not strength to pass. Better to 
be for ever wretched herself than to let Mor- 
daunt learn all her weakness and wickedness, 
and sink under the shame of his reproof, and 
Sir Mark^s contempt — for if she did not love 
her future husband, she honoured him. She 
knew she could not endure the evils of the 
one position; the ills of the other, to which 
she was so rapidly advancing, were at least 
undefined, unknown, and, as she fancied, in- 
volved only personal suffering. She imagined 
she could more easily undergo suffering con- 
fined to her own bosom than see the disgrace 
and misery of others. 
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That wild reiteration of the word ' happy' 
had burst involuntarily from her lips, but 
scarcely was it uttered when she controlled 
herself, and repeated — 

' Happy ! when I am leaving you !* 

Truth, yet false ; she knew, she felt it was 
so j and again the deep flush of shame crimsoned 
the brow she sought to hide. 

Mordaunt paused — ah ! yes, full well he 
realized then the desolation of his lot. She, 
for whom he had toiled, was to be taken from 
him. No object for exertion would be left ; 
no one would cheer him by her love, smiles, 
and sympathy. All his late resolutions in her 
favour, his determination to bear everything 
manfully, all the schemes for the ftiture, were 
scattered to the wind. He had prepared for 
toil and penury borne cheerfully with Eve, 
but not to live without her. 

Again for a moment he could not but com- 
pare his fate with that of Sir Mark. Only in 
one thing had he been more fortunate, and now 
even that treasure was passing into the possession 
of the rich man. His ^ one ewe lamb,^ which 
he had cherished in his bosom, was to be taken 
from him. ^ I did not know my blessings,' he 
said to himself, pressing his hand to his throbbing 
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heart ; and there arose hefore him the memory 
of a distant day, when his first great loss had 
crushed him. Even then a little hand had 
been placed in his, a little face had shone upon 
him ftdl of childish love and fidelity. ' You 
will never leave me. Eve ?' he had said, in his 
agony ; and the sweet, fresh voice had passion- 
ately answered, ' Never.' 

But was this to sway him ? if it were indeed, 
as she asserted, only pity for him which sad- 
dened her, was her despondency to be en- 
couraged ? Surely not ; he had scarcely thought 
of himself till that instant, and the selfish im- 
pulse was conquered immediately. 

* My dear Eve, you must not think of me. 
You have been a great joy to me always. T 
thank you again and again for the happiness 
of many years, tasted chiefly through you. 
But I could not expect or wish you to devote 
your young life to me. If that be all your 
trouble, don't let a shade of it fall upon you 
again. I love you too well not to find happi- 
ness in yours. Heaven leaves me many in- 
terests and hopes yet — chiefly centered in you ; 
only do not let me see a blight on you,' 

Her mother came in hastily ; and Eve made 
no answer, only took up Janets note and gift 
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(which she did not exhibit), and went quietly 
away. Mordaunt fancied she was comforted, 
because that evening she was more subdued and 
still. But it was not the peace of a relieved 
heart, only the stupor of one who had breasted 
a heavy wave of emotion. Alas I she had lost 
in the struggle even self-respect; her eyes had 
acted a treacherous part, and falsehood had 
sullied her lips. 

* Can it, then, be selfishness which makes 
me so uneasy at the prospect of this marriage ?' 
Mordaunt thought, in the watches of that 
long night. ' Selfishness which prevents my 
rejoicing with every one else ? I can scarcely 
believe it. Yet the heart is very deceitful. I 
cannot see what further effort I can personally 
make ; and how can I imbue a stranger with 
my own suspicions — or else Jane ? — Yes, Jane 
might learn the truth — quick to discern, eager 
to sympathise, knowing her from childhood — 
so many ties of sex and friendship between 
them. Shall I go to Jane ? I have not seen 
Jane for so long a time.' 

And he sighed deeply. None knew better 
than he did how long it was, so slowly had the 
days and weeks lagged by, not one without a 
thought of her, an ardent longing to be with 
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her, to lighten her sorrows, to hear her voice, 
to Ipok upon her countenance again. It was 
not far to Carisbroke, and yet he never went, 
although it was so dear to him — too dear. If 
there was one lesson he had learned in those 
slow-passing years, it was the danger of inter- 
course with one for whom you entertain 
feelings which cannot be quelled — which dare 
not hope to be reciprocated. 

And yet, when morning broke, he rose, and 
prepared for a long walk to Carisbroke. It 
was Sunday, his only leisure day; besides, 
to be of any use he must not delay. It 
was not often that Jane could venture out, 
even to church; but on this morning Mr. 
Carisbroke seemed safer and better, and, as the 
service began, she took her usual place with 
a strong sensation of thankfulness. Even Mrs. 
Howard, as she glanced at that pale woman, 
pitied her ; but she herself was full of gratitude 
to God, who had given her the power of being 
a comfort to that desolate old man — who in 
him had supplied her with an object of such 
deep interest ; she praised God for his mercies 
to all men, and especially to her; from how 
many temptations she was shielded, with how 
many aids upheld ! She was more than re- 
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signed, she rejoiced. At the present moment 
she was conscious of especial comforts. She 
was glad of Mr. Carisbroke's temporary ease 
of body and peace of mind — of her own tran- 
quil enjoyment of those hours of prayer ; even 
the clear, cold sunshine of the infant spring, 
shining upon the spot where she sat, cheered 
her by its suggestions of the goodness of God, 
and the future sunshine of heaven. The 
prayers were over — the hymn before the sermon 
had begun; she looked up at the sound of 
Mr. Howard's tread, as he passed her to the 
pulpit, and saw Mordaunt sitting near her. 
She bent down her head again, with one joy 
the more for which to be thankful. 

' Mordaunt, this is indeed a pleasure,^ she 
said, as they passed together out of the church, 
and walked towards Carisbroke. Like so 
many when their hearts are full of earnest 
thoughts, they talked at first of trifles; she 
called his attention to some improvements 
which were going on in the park, trees being 
cleared away, prospects opened up. 

^ It is so long since you changed anything 
about the place, however trivial,' Mordaunt 
remarked. 

* Yes,' she replied ; ^ but I have always 
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felt it was an error, and at last I have brought 
Mr. Carisbroke to agree with me. He cannot 
see these improvements now — he may never 
see them ; but I report their progress to him, 
and they amuse him. He learns to look 
forward a little.^ 

' What, TvoWy in his precarious state V 
^ Yes ; although he clearly knows the extent 
of his danger. But he looks forward without 
the alloy of self — for others; this beautiful 
scene may give delight long after we have 
passed away for ever.^ 

And her smile was so sweet and calm. 

* This is a sad illness.* 

* Not altogether so/ she replied, gravely. 
' If the body has been aflSicted, the soul has 
found peace and strength at last. Oh, Mor- 
daunt, night and day, whilst my tears have, 
flowed at his helplessness and suflering, my 
spirit has rejoiced at the merciful haven his has 
found.* 

Mordaunt walked on musingly, and his 
next words were spoken half unconsciously — 

' Jane, how little I foresaw such a life for 
you!* 

' Yes,* she rejoined, firmly ; ' yes ; I think, 
could we have done so, we should have dreaded 
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it ; but we should have been wrong. It has 
been full of singular blessings. I have no regrets. 
And you/ she added, turning rather suddenly, 
and taking his arm, * how is it with you ?' 

'Not well. I have regrets. When we 
were young, the cloud of impending evil hung 
already in my horizon. I was bom a depen- 
dent. I professed to know that labour and 
disappointment were my portion. I scarcely 
think my life has been harder than I should 
have expected, and yet I have dared to murmur. 
You bow to sorrows wholly unlooked-for — I 
repine at what always seemed inevitable ; that 
is to say, I did repine. Jane, shall I confess 
that I should be almost glad to go back a few 
months, and regain the position which was 
then mine ?^ 

She hesitated. ' I felt,' she said, ' that this 
marriage might be a heavy blow — how heavy 

' The world,' he observed, forgetting every- 
thing but her sympathy, ' deems us most for- 
tunate in it, and it may be so ; but I cannot 
shake ofif an undefined fear that there again all 
is not well. I can scarcely own, even to my- 
self, what it is T dread, perhaps most foolishly. 
But this is certain — Eve is very young, very 
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inexperienced, and, unfortunately, has no one 
to counsel her rightly. She is entering on a 
state, the solemn responsibilities of which I 
tremble lest she should not have duly con- 
sidered. Somehow I am no longer in her 
confidence. I dare say that is natural in her 
present position ; but yet when I reflect that, 
possibly, she may need advice, may crave for 
sympathy, or to confide in some one more 
worthy than those who surround her, I long to 
afibrd her such an opportunity. I come to 
you, Jane, as my truest firiend, and hers also — 
as the only person who can understand what I 
feel — and I ask you earnestly, whether it is 
impossible for you to see her before her 
marriage V 

Jane looked at him, and saw all he hesitated 
to speak. ' I must go to her, I suppose, and 
that to-morrow. I ought not to leave him, 
but surely, in such a case, I would be justified. 
Yes, Mordaunt, I will go.^ 

' Thank you, thank you ! You will un- 
speakably relieve me. But do not, T pray you, 
speak of me ; I would not cross her happiness 
for a kingdom.' 

Jane did not perfectly comprehend. There 
was something in her mind which rathec 
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dimmed her perception of his meaning — some 
old fancies and recollections ; but they did not 
bias her wish to do right. She only feared 
he might confide in her too much. 

' I think this is all you desire, that I should 
see her, and show her my earnest sympathy and 
desire to serve her ; so that we may, in any 
case, be assured that she did not feel she was 
without a friend who would support her, and 
aid in any trial, however severe. Mordaunt, I 
doubt if I can do more.' 

' That is all I ask.' 

* And if — if I find that friend is needed, 
you may rely upon me to fulfil the duty.' 

' I know it, Jane, and I will give up everv- 
thing to save her too.' 

Jane's face was deadly pale, and tears, which 
she could not shed for herself, started forth at 
the sudden idea of the possibility of such 
anguish and error impending over one who had 
lain in her arms an innocent child. She dared 
not ascertain the also possible misery to Mor- 
daunt involved in Eve's marriage. But nothing 
more was said upon the subject. They were 
already at the house, and there was Mr. Caris- 
broke to be seen, and many other topics to be 
discussed. After lunch, Mordaunt returned 
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home, bearing with him the remembrance of 
Janets sad face, as she stood at the door and 
watched his departure. He could not guess 
how hard was the task he had assigned to her 
— ^how her weak woman^s heart recoiled from 
it — and yet how devotedly she wrestled for 
strength to go forth to it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On thy lap 
Lay I this head, laden with mickle care : 
might I never ope these eyes again. 
Never again lift up this drooping head, 
0, never more lift up this dying heart ! 

Mablowb. 

THE afternoon was far advanced before Jane 
thought the invalid sufl5ciently comfortable 
to dispense with her presence. Then leaving 
him with Mr. Howard, she stepped for the first 
time for some months into her phaeton, and 
drove forth on her unpleasant errand. Some- 
thing in the day, the road, the tread of the 
horses, brought to mind the time when she 
had driven Eve back to Lime-tree Cottage — 
that day when she had first seen Sir Mark. 
And as she thought of it, involuntarily her 
whiplash fell across the backs of her astonished 
horses, and they flew forward more eagerly to 
their goal. 

She arrived, sprang out, entered without 
question to the servant, and found herself in 
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the room with Mrs. Cuthbert and Laura, whom 
she had not seen since her marriage, and 
who rose with a flushed face, scarcely knowing 
how to greet her. Mrs. Cuthbert's surprise 
was more obvious than her pleasure, but she 
professed extravagant delight, and assailed her 
with anxious inquiries aftejr Mr. Carisbroke. 

' I ought scarcely to have left him,^ Jane 
replied, * and have but a few minutes to spare. 
But I felt I must come to see Eve, once more, 
as Eve Cuthbert.' 

' Laura, love, tell your sister.' 

' She knows I am here,^ Jane interposed. 
' I saw her at her window ; and as T have not 
an instant to lose, excuse my going straight up 
to her room. I want to see her. DonH let 
me interrupt you ; you are very busy.' And 
before there was time for objection or comment, 
she was upstairs and at Eve's door. 

Mrs. Cuthbert clenched her hand in impo- 
tent despair ; but Jane was not a person to fail 
in carrying her point. 

* Very indelicate, I am sure, to intrude on a 
girl like Eve at such a time I' 

Perhaps Jane felt it seemed so, for her hand 
shook as she raised it and knocked. 

As that summons reached her ears, Eve was 
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standing with her hands pressed to her fore- 
head^ trying to gather strength and calmness to 
go down and see her friend. ^ Come in/ she 
said^ hoarsely^ and started back when she per- 
ceived who it was. 

^ Thank Heaven I came I' was Janets rapid 
thought, as her quick eye caught the gesture, 
attitude, and expression. ^ My child, my dear 
child,' she added, aloud, taking her fondly into 
her arms, as if the last ten years had never 
been, and she was still her old plaything. 

It seemed so to Eve in her bewilderment, 
and as Jane seated herself, she slipped down to 
her feet, as in those bygone days, and her head 
lay upon her lap, and over those long shining 
curls Miss Desborough's soft hand passed 
caressingly. Neither spoke. 

^ Oh ! that I were indeed a child V was Eve's 
first unuttered wish ; and then came a drearier 
one — ^ Oh ! that so I might fall asleep, and 
never wake again !' 

^ Eve, I have gone back through years and 
sorrow to my youth and your childhood, and 
as I gaze upon these glossy tresses, I think of 
the first time I ever looked upon them ; your 
head rested then on the shoulder of your father. 
Dear Eve, have you no thought of him now ?' 
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' Yes !' 

' How he loved his daughter Eve I how 
deeply would he have felt with and for her 
now — for he would not have cared for wealth 
or rank — he had a simple heart, which did 
not value them. His anxiety would have been 
for your happiness, and the happiness of him 
whose destiny is so soon to be yours. Your 
father would have prayed for that, Eve, as T do, 
as Mordaunt does.^ Jane paused ; but there 
was neither word nor sound. Still her hand 
caressed the unresisting head. ' You have 
never seen his mother. Eve ?' 

' Whose mother V said her low voice, wonder- 
ingly. 

The shadow on Jane's face deepened. * I 
mean Mrs. Philipson.' 

' Never.' 

' She is one in ten thousand. Seek no 
better friend than her, for you will not find one. 
She is true, and kind, and just. And you 
will need to love your husband with all the 
depth and devotion of your whole nature, if 
you would be to him what she has been.' Did 
not something vibrate through those golden 
curls ? ' I have seen you in one instance,' 
Jane continued, slowly, Move with something 
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of that devotion ; and yet. Eve, that is the very 
tie which now you are about to break. How 
strange it is that the thoughts and feelings, 
which for a lifetime have flowed in one deep 
channel, can so suddenly be transferred to 
another V 

Eve raised her head suddenly, as if Janets 
knee had been of fire. 

' Eve, you do not look like yourself,^ Jane 
observed, simply, meeting her glance with quiet 
tenderness. 

' Do you wonder at it ?' and her lip curled. 

' I grieve at it. For if ever you needed to 
be yourself — ^your calmest, truest self — it is 
now.^ 

'Am I then on the eve of such dread 
calamity ?' and she strove to smile. 

' On the eve of an unknown fate — perhaps of 
peace and good, perhaps of suffering unspeakable. 
And is it only evil which we need to encounter 
with unshaken nerve? I do not know but 
what prosperity demands more prayer than 
adversity. Eve, this is why I came. To ask 
you whether you go to the altar, merely think- 
ing of your dress and jewels, and the con- 
gratulations of butterfly acquaintances; or with 
deep, earnest self-knowledge, a full sense of 
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all the responsibilities you are about to under- 
take^ and of your own inability to bear them 
unaided; above all, with the conviction that 
in becoming the wife of Sir Mark Philipson 
you accept the one lot which your heart 
desires, and have nothing to dread, nothing 
to regret?' 

How gladly Eve would have met those ques- 
tions with the frank inquiry, ' Do you think 
then that I do not love him?' but she dared not. 
To have solemnly averred that she did, was at 
the moment beyond her strength. Jane's words 
roused a thousand contending emotions in her 
soul. She marvelled why they were spoken, 
and for an instant to what they would tend. 
Was it possible ? was there still some mode of 
escape ? 

' If I had not that conviction, what would 
you counsel me to do ?' she asked falteringly, 
with averted face. 

'Never to utter vows which you could not 
fulfil.' 

' Draw back now at the eleventh hour ?' 

'Yes, at the altar itself. It is never too 
late to do right. Eve, you would not be left 
alone ; my home, my heart, would be open to 
you. With all the power I possess, I would 
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shield and comfort you, and Mordaunt's whole 
life would be devoted to your service/ 

Eve^s head sank down again as this one last 
chance opened before her. She seemed to look 
first into one abyss and then into another, 
doubtful which plunge would be most horrible. 
And Jane sat with that slight form drooping 
on her knees, and weighing her down with its 
unnatural burden of despair. She could hear 
her own heart beat wildly during that pause of 
reflection, but no sound from Eve^s parted 
lips. 

Slowly did first one trial and then another 
flit before the latter's vision. She thought of 
her mother, the world, her friends, Mrs. Philip- 
son, Sir Mark, with his wounded love and 
pride — at last of Mordaunt. 

' Mordaunt would devote his life to me V 
she asked, at length, in a low, stifled tone. 

' He has said it, and I never doubt him,' 
Jane replied, steadily enough. 

' His life ? — ay, he has done that long 
enough. Could he give me also his unchanged 
love, his unshaken confidence, his respect ?' 

Jane hesitated for an instant, scarcely a 
second, but it was enough. 

' No, Miss Desborough, that could never be ; 
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and Hs pity, self-sacrifice, tenderness, yet con- 
tempt, I will not have. You have played this 
jest with me long enough ; and I have humoured 
your fancy. You have wronged me by your 
suspicions and your proposition.' 

' I wish I had. I do not think it. Eve. I 
knew I took a bold step in speaking to you ; 
but I resolved to brave all, rather than see the 
child I loved sink unaided into evil and misery. 
I have braved it, and do so again once more. 
Eve Cuthbert, I implore you to save yourself 
while there is yet time.' 

Eve had risen to her feet, and summoned to 
her aid pride and defiance. 

* There is no time; and there is no misery 
for the wife of Sir Mark. You compliment 
him little by the suggestion.' 

' I honour him truly as a good man — a man 
of great ability and many fine qualities. But 
where he has given his love, he will need 
thorough devotion in return.' 

^ I believe his happiness is safe enough in 
my hands,' Eve answered, disdainfully, steeling 
herself more and more against Jane's pleading 
voice and eyes. ^ I am no longer a child. Miss 
Desborough,' she said, finally. * I neither 
need help nor advice ; I am a woman, almost 
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a vife. I thank you for your kind intentions^ 
but you have judged ill/ 

She turned away^ with haughty gesture and 
indignant brow. Jane heard the bitter words, 
but they roused in her no answering anger, so 
deep was her pity. She waited a few minutes 
in silence, whilst Eve rapidly paced the room, 
fanning her wrath into flame. 

' I will go then,' Jane said, at last, per- 
ceiving there was no hope. ' I am sorry you 
are aggrieved. You should know me too well 
to doubt my truth and my love. But you 
will be calmer soon, and forgive me. When you 
do, remember that I am unchanged. Good- 
bye.' 

She stood before her, with outstretched 
hands ; even then she longed to take her again 
into her arms and bid her farewell with tender- 
ness ; but though Eve, arrested perforce in her 
career, could not refuse to put one reluctant 
hand in hers, her face was averted. 

' Good-bye, and may God bless you !' 

"When Eve turned her burning countenance 
again in that direction, she was gone. 

Gone — gone 1 Eve wished she had spoken 
some sentence showing resentment; but no, 
she had gone unconvinced, and too full of deep 
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pity for her to be angry. With all her pride, 
her falsehood, her defiance, with all her coming 
grandeur gilding her even now, she was but 
an object of compassion to Jane Desborough. 
It was the bitterest pang of all. 

Rapidly she paced her room again, striving 
not to quell, but feed her angry mood. 

Soon came the watchful mother, eager to 
avert any possible mischief — glad to express 
disgust at Janets intrusion — ready to foment 
every evil emotion. Eve did not, could not 
recount what had passed, but she heard her 
mother's nmning volley of abuse with some 
satisfaction. 

If any success had attended her, Jane had 
arranged to let Mordaunt be fully informed of 
it. No message was to imply either failure, or 
no necessity for interference ; but as Mordaunt 
reached the station, her servant was waiting 
for him. She had had no time to write, and 
had only sent a verbal communication. 

'Miss Desborough's regards, and there is 
nothing to be done, she fears.' 

' Thank you.' And Mordaunt walked home 
with a heavy heart. Mrs. Cuthbert gave her 
own version of Jane's hurried visit. Eve only 
appeared for a short time that evening, in vdry 
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excited spirits. And so the day before the 
marriage arrived. 

Mordaunt went to work as usual; he was 
now a person of very considerable importance. 
Bumours of the intended alliance had long been 
busily circulated and recently confirmed to the 
anxious officials^ and the cousin of the bride 
was regarded with increasing awe. Nothing 
was more surprising to those eager spectators 
than his undated manner ; nay, they were not 
slow to trace in it depression and not joy. Why 
was he depressed ? Cousin, only cousin ! 

' Perhaps he was a rival,^ suggested one viva- 
cious gentleman^ who varied his work by daily 
letters to some one of his own name in York- 
shire. The idea was universally adopted, and 
procured for Mordaunt some pity, and a little 
contempt, of which he continued perfectly un- 
conscious. 

Slowly the hours wore away ; through all 
his multifarious employments came the frequent 
thought, ' How is Eve faring ? what is she 
doing ?^ Sir Mark would be with her ; he had 
returned from Wales the night before. How 
would she meet him ? He was anxious to go 
home, and with imwonted haste prepared for 
departure. 
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Home, home as quickly as he could travel ; 
yet with no purpose in his haste. Home much 
before his usual hour, and just in time as he 
entered to see Eve^s figure flit from his room 
into her own. He went up, wondering what 
she had been doing ; to find that her last task 
had been to re-arrange all his possessions with 
exquisite neatness, and to add to them many 
a small comfort, some the work of her own 
hands, executed at stolen moments during all 
her recent toils. It was well he had not seen 
how often, as she placed them in his drawers, 
her head had been bowed down, and how many 
tears had fallen upon those last oflerings of her 
love ; he was saddened enough by what he did 
perceive. 

' Yes, Sir Mark has been here, Mordaunt ; 
but he stayed a very short time, seeing us so 
busy. He brought Eve a present from his 
mother.' 

^ Only fancy what it was,' interrupted Mrs. 
Cuthbert, peevishly. ' Guess ! — ^what, you can't 
guess ? Ah ! that's lucky for you. I did 
guess. A set of diamonds, said I ; but I was 
wrong. It was only a miniature of himself. 
All very proper, no doubt ; but still I do think 
it's very odd the old lady could send nothing 

VOL. II. K 
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more valuable. Do you know, he has not 
given Eve one jewel, except that little ring a 
long time ago. Very curious for a man of 
his wealth.^ 

' Very good taste, in my opinion/ Mordaunt 
answered, calmly, more calmly than he felt, for 
it wounded him inexpressibly to hear Sir Mark 
so spoken of. He pictured the good, loving 
mother, offering to her new daughter what 
was most precious in her own eyes, and accom- 
panying it, doubtless, by the tenderest of 
messages. And this was its reception ! How 
had Eve received it ? 

Sir Mark, pacing the Whitefield library, was 
asking himself the selfsame question at that 
moment, and yet Eve^s hand had been in his 
when he gave it ! He repeated to himself what 
a very trying day this was to her — ^how sorely 
her nerves had been shaken of late ; he whis- 
pered to himself that she could scarcely show, 
even to him, how much she valued his pictured 
image, without abating that maidenly reserve 
which was her great charm ; and yet — yet, how 
dear to him would have been a softer lustre 
in her eye, a quiver of the lip, one shade of 
tenderer meaning in her voice. 

In spite of the infinite triumph of such a 
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marriage^ Mrs. Cuthbert was this evening 
rather out of temper. She was tired by her 
preparations, and yet piqued that those pre- 
parations were not greater. She would fain 
have had everything done on a scale befitting 
Sir Mark^s position — not Eve^s. But Mor- 
daunt had steadily refused to permit it. 

' I will not run into debt for mere folly, 
neither will I be placed under obligation to 
Sir Mark for the necessary funds. Eve must 
be married quietly and simply, as befits our 
present position. It is more dignified and 
sensible altogether.^ 

Sir Mark had expressed his desire for the 
utmost privacy — there was no hope for Mrs. 
Cuthbert. But she retained the privilege of 
repining. She could not have believed that 
her daughters would ever be so shabbily 
married. Laura felt the taunt, and showed it 
by a deepened colour. Mordaunt was glad 
she made no retort, and began to think she 
was improved, and might be improved still 
more. She was humbled by her adversity, 
and showed more forbearance to her silly 
husband than he had expected; there was 
something womanly and kind too in her atti- 
tude, as she sat with her infant on her knee. 

K % 
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Involuntarily lie stooped down and kissed the 
child. It was for the first time — and Laura 
looked up eagerly, gratefully — 'Thank you^ 
Mordaunt/ 

He was learning from Eve's errors to be 
lenient to others. 'I am glad it is a boy, 
Laura/ he said, quickly, and then repented of 
the hasty speech. 

Eve, however, had heard it distinctly, as 
she came into the room, and took her usual 
seat at the tea-table. Mordaunt dreaded the 
moment when he too must sit down beside 
her. How would she look ? 

She had on an old, well-known dress; the 
bright curls fell as brightly as ever round the 
white throat; he knew so perfectly the very- 
attitude — the head slightly bent forward, the 
busy fingers playing with the teaspoon — only 
the one little diamond hoop sparkling on that 
hand told the change. She did not speak, and 
that was a relief. He could bear her silence 
better than her forced laugh and gaiety. The 
meal went on very quietly; a grumble of 
fatigue now and then from Mrs. Cuthbert, a 
few trivial remarks from the newly-arrived 
Mr. Hopley, and a rejoinder from his wife. 
By-and-bye the child began to cry. Eve 
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roused herself from her reverie, and took him 
in her arms. 

' I have finished,' she replied, in answer to 
Laura's exclamation; and so, carrying and 
hushing him gently, she went quickly out of 
the room. Would that she could thus have 
hushed the wailing of her own heart ! She 
sat down on a stool before her fire, with the 
infant clasped to her bosom. It was some- 
thing to do — it was better than being alone ; 
and he, little unconscious creature, could not 
feel her tears, or comment on her working 
face. 

' I am glad it is a boy.' Why ? because 
Laura and she had both given him pain. 
Was this it ? It was strange, that in Eve's 
mind there was little doubt of the future. 
To play her part well to-day and to-morrow, 
to reassure Mordaunt as to her happiness, to 
avert from herself any discovery and shame — 
this was all for which she cared. Perhaps 
the truth was, that the very difl&culty of the 
task swallowed up all thought of what would 
follow. She was anxious to act out the 
drama of Eve Cuthberf s life. Eve Philipson 
was a being as yet unknown and unheeded. 

Mordaunt, meanwhile, was silently resolving 
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to have another interview with her. But a 
iite-a-tete is not a very easily attainable thing 
in a small cottage, where the bijou sitting- 
rooms open into each other, and are pervaded 
by such a whirlwind as Mrs. Cuthbert. 
Strangers, too, were in the house, preparing 
for the morrow ; he had no spot to call his own 
but his bedroom; so, after vainly awaiting 
Eve^s return, he sat down and wrote a few 
lines to her. 

The child was fast asleep, the fire was 
sinking in the grate, the whole room was 
dark and dismal, as Laura came in softly 
with Mordaunt's note. 

* This is for you. Eve ; let me take the 
child whilst you read it.' 

And she lighted a candle. 

' No, you will wake him. Don't go, 
Laura; the note can't be very important.' 

She steeled herself to treat it coolly, opened 
it, rested it upon her sleeping charge, and 
bent down to read it. 

Laura turned away her head. She saw 
something of the inward workings of the 
present scenes, and had strange alternations of 
sentiment regarding them. But any tempta- 
tions she felt to soothe or save her sister 
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were repressed by a wholesome fear of her 
mother, and a due regard to self-interest. 
She might be pardoned for attaching some 
importance to such a brilliant alliance, both 
as holding out to her husband the certainty 
of advancement, and as materially improving 
her position with regard to that husband^s 
family, who were reported to be very much 
mollified by the prospect. Yes, Laura highly 
appreciated the advantages of Eve^s new 
position; and yet she gave a short sigh, as 
she turned away lest her scrutiny should annoy 
her. 

'My dear Eve, — We have so long been 
together in joy and grief — ^bound to each 
other, I would fain hope, by so many ties of 
habit, nature, and affection — that I had hoped 
we should not part without one more interview 
of confidence and sympathy. I begin to 
despair of this now ; but cannot reflect that, 
long ere this hour to-morrow, your fate will 
be irrevocably decided, without once more 
asking you if that fate seems to you still the 
one you would, above all others, have chosen ? 
This is a solemn question for you. Eve — it is 
equally so as regards him who will to-morrow 
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be your husband. I have few dearer wishes 
than your happiness and his. Dear Eve, have 
you anything more to speak to me about — 
any wish,, any doubt ? Now, for the last 
time, let there be full confidence between us.' 

A few more words of love, of entreaty, of 
solemn import. Eve's eyes glanced over them, 
and seemed to see in all a repetition^of Jane 
Desborough's prayers and warnings. A sus- 
picion of their complicity struck her, and 
hardened her against them. 

^ Draw that table near me, Laura,' she 
said ; and taking up her pen, wrote calmly : — 

' You are kind as ever, dear Mordaunt, but 
I have nothing to ask, or say. I am very 
tired, and afraid of a scene. You will best 
help me by avoiding one.' 

She twisted it up, and gave it to Laura with 
a smile ; and Laura went away, a little puzzled 
and deluded, and not guessing that Eve insisted 
on retaining that little burden in her arms, 
because it acted like a check upon her emotion 
— ^because it was an occupation, a something 
warm and living to hold to her beating heart, 
and remind her she was not alone. Mrs. 
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Cuthbert is with her soon ; and there are 
intricate questions about luggage^ and veils^ 
and cloaks^ and cards, and addresses^ to be 
settled before they separate for the night. 

Mordaunt goes early up to his room, but 
comes down again with a sudden fancy that 
even now Eve may repent and need him. But 
Mrs. Cuthbert is not guiltless of a similar 
fancy^ and, tired as she is, does most tenderly 
sit by her youngest born till late, and then 
helps to undress, and guards her jealously, and 
even watches by her side till the sleep of ex- 
haustion closes those burning eyelids. 

So Mordaunt waits in vain by the cooling 
ashes of the burnt-out fire, with senses strained 
to catch the faintest footfall. Sometimes he 
looks again at that cold little note with a 
sad face — sometimes he tries to cheer him- 

Si 

self, and believe that all is well. Ofkener 
still his hand is passed across his brow^ 
and he seeks guidance, and solace, and help 
for her and for himself. By-and-bye Mrs. 
Cuthbert's hushed tread goes into her own 
room, and all is still as death. An hour steals 
away, and then he, too, glides upstairs, and 
lying down sinks into a deep but troubled 
sleep. 
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The grey dawn strokes with icy fingers the 
dark brow of night. The air is full of those 
mysterious whispers — those sudden pauses of 
chill expectancy which usher in the day — ^when 
Eve comes out of her room, wrapped in a loose 
dress, with a ghastly face, and eyes full of some 
wild purpose. She has awakened, and finds 
that the day has come — the crisis, the last 
turning point of her life. What does she think ? 
what hope, what mean? 'Mordaunt, Mor- 
daunt, help me!' The cry is only in her heart — 
the lips are silent — ^but she passes swiftly to 
his door — ^her hand is on the lock ! Awake, 
Mordaunt, awake ! But the firm grasp upon 
her arm, the stern eye which fixes hers, are 
not his. Mrs. Cuthbert quietly leads her back 
into her room, lays her down unresistingly, and 
asks, in a voice low and unnatujally gentle — 

^ My dear child, what ails you ? what did you 
want there V 

' It was a dream, mother — a dream ! It is 
all over now.' And the blanched face is 
pressed down and hidden on the pillow. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Remember, when God cuts off the shoots of our own 

interests, it is that we may graft upon our hearts the 

interests of others. 

The Experience ofL\fe, 

n^HE bells of the town nearest to Mrs. 
4- Philipson^s Welsh home clash and clamour 
their utmost when the day, which broke so 
drearily, has warmed into life and radiance. 
There is a violent bustle in the principal inn, 
where a dinner is to be held in honour of Sir 
M ark^s marriage ; and the school children go 
without their noonday bread and butter, in 
eager expectation of buns and. cake and tea in 
the afternoon — ^for the town is proud of Sir 
Mark, and only too glad to have an excuse for 
being gay and jovial. 

But Mrs. Philipson is too far away to hear 
the bells and see the bustle, and her heart and 
thoughts are busy with other occupation than 
feasting. She rejoices very solemnly, and has 
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little heed of outward things, except that she is 
glad that the sun shines so brightly, and the 
sky is so cloudless; and recoils when the 
primitive church in the valley does, with the 
best intentions, toll out its tribute of gratula- 
tion on its one cracked bell, in a strain that jars 
uponher excited ear funereally. And her thoughts 
revert to the dead — to him whose memory 
lingers only with her — for aU are gone who 
were his compeers, and her son has no recollec- 
tion of his father. Very strange to her is this 
utter oblivion of him who was a portion of 
herself — this burying away of scenes, of hours, 
of years, of a happiness which she now looks 
back upon with awe. Minutely, oh, minutely 
can she at this moment recall even trivial 
incidents of those old times ; vividly come back 
to her his words, his looks, even the pressure 
of his hand. To her he lives still, but to her 
alone ; to her l^e is still dear, but no other 
heart ever thrilled with one emotion in which 
he had part. In her prayers, this day, she 
does not use that wonted term, ' My son,' but 
' ours,^ and fondly invokes that beloved image 
to share in her tender anxiety. Nor is that 
son her only object now. She goes back in 
her day-dreams to herself as a bride — a pretty. 
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quaintly attired girl — full of the freshest, 
purest, sweetest love and hope. Just so does 
she picture Eve ; and in fancy smile, and soothe, 
and cheer, and bless her, and whisper that she 
is the happiest of women. 

The rainbow, the sunbeam, Mordaunt^s dear 
little Eve, how welcome she will be to this 
peaceful home, and gentle old woman ! But 
the real Eve is like a dark shadow of herself, 
as she stands beside Sir Mark, pledging to him 
her faith. It is very singular that even now 
the profanity does not strike her, neither does 
she feel that she wrongs him. He has said 
that all. is nothing to him without her, and she 
gives herself to him ; she thinks she keeps her 
word. Ah ! Eve, he did not mean only that 
fair face and bright hair — that moving, breathing 
outward shell — ^but the warm heart and pure 
mind, which he believes to dwell within. His 
gravity and mastery over himself injure him 
with her. She has too little sympathy with 
him to penetrate below the mask of ice. Almost 
without rieasoning upon it, she has grown per- 
suaded that he is kind, but cold, and will need 
only gentleness and amiability from her. 
Fervour would be out of place. And so she 
hears him vow to love and cherish her, and 
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deems it will be an easy task to him, all the 
easier because his voice is so steady and audible. 
But Mordaunt Daresford listens to those calm 
tones^ and looks upon the passionless but noble 
face which he has learned to know and to 
reverence so earnestly of late ; and his heart is 
wrung by the dread that that faith is misplaced, 
and that below that unmoved aspect lie depths 
which may be roused to agony. The soul of 
the one strong man read that of the other in 
this hour of emotion, and yearned to it in 
painful sympathy. Eve had disappointed him, 
and he distrusted her ; it was to her husband 
that he felt drawn now. Hitherto he had 
never lost the sense that their connexion was 
that of the employed and the employer. The 
worldly distinction passed away, and a new 
bond seemed knit between them. As eager 
arms were thrown round Eve, and eager voices 
greeted her, it was to Sir Mark that Mordaunt 
turned, with an outstretched hand, which was 
clasped fervently, and eyes, which spoke more 
eloquently than words, ' Let us be friends, let 
us be brothers.' Those eyes found a ready 
response in that sweet, rare smile of confidence 
and afiection, which so few but Mrs. Philipson 
had ever beheld. 
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It was a disturbed scene, although few were 
present. The newly-married pair were to go 
away from the church without any return home ; 
in the haste and eagerness of the whole, little 
xiotice was taken of Mordaunt, and Eve was 
seated in the carriage without any one's re- 
marking that his congratulations had been 
omitted. Eve knew it — Eve bent forward — Eve 
looked at him pleadingly; then his lips touched 
her forehead, and she heard a hoarse, whispered, 
broken blessing and farewell. 

So had he fulfilled his duty and his care of 
her. 

The plain traveUing carriage swept down 
the road and disappeared, then the remainder 
of the party entered theirs, and went back to 
Mordaunt's house — Mr. and Mrs. Sackville, 
and Mr. Howard, who had officiated, and Mr. 
Howard's pretty young daughter (who was 
bridesmaid) being the only guests. The break- 
fast which succeeded was a very dull meal, 
in spite of Mr. Sackville's efforts at gaiety ; 
and poor little Miss Howard, who had never 
been present on such an occasion before, 
was inexpressibly disappointed. Mrs. Cuthbert, 
having attained the height of her ambition, 
found it difficult to exult therein. Her fatigues 
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and excitement conspired to help the reaction, 
and 8he subsided into what she termed ^ depres- 
sion/ and others ill-temper. Eve had looked 
jaded and pale — the bride-cake was smaller 
than she had expected — Laura's baby persisted 
in filling the house with his screams — finally 
(as she did not fail to remark afterwards to 
Laura), it was impossible to resist that * wet- 
blanket, Mordaunt/ 

Poor Mordaunt I as soon as the party broke 
up, he walked away into the country, little 
caring whither his steps turned, if they but 
led him into solitude. He wanted leisure to 
think. All further meditations about Eve were 
useless now; he began for the first time to con- 
template his own position. It was with a 
melancholy smile that he remembered he had 
at last regained his freedom; there was no 
longer any one to depend upon his exertions ; 
he was at liberty to realize the dreams of his 
youth, and gain a livelihood in the mode most 
congenial to his feelings. But this going forth 
to see the world and trust ourselves to its wild 
chances is very different when we are young, 
ardent, and full of vague longings and expecta- 
tions, to what it is when the first shipwrecks of 
hope have been battled through — when habit 
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has chained us to any particular routine, how- 
ever distasteful — above all, when we are left 
quite alone, and despair of ever forming new 
ties so dear as those which are broken. It 
seemed to Mordaunt impossible to choose a 
fresh path of exertion ; he was too old to enter 
as a neophyte any of the professions of which 
he had once dreamed, and his daily bread must 
still be earned. ' T have no energy just yet to 
make any change,^ he thought. Then flashed 
upon him an undefined plan for the future of 
trying to obtain mercantile employment abroad, 
but his heart did not bound at the suggestion. 
Gazing into the hazy distance as if it were that 
shapeless future, he saw by the outlines of the 
wooded hills that he was looking upon Caris- 
broke. A flush overspread his face, and he 
turned his eyes hastily away, as if some one had 
been beside him to detect the glance and guess 
at the unacknowledged chain which fettered 
him to England. So he walked onward still, 
and thought of himself as he once was when 
a youth, picturing a career of loneliness which 
had never till now been realized — for he had 
made to himself strong household ties of love 
and duty, and early in life had been bowed 
down by the cares and responsibility of a 
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family. But if his had been a parent's part, 
it was not his, like a parent, to reap the re- 
ward. The young ones were fledged and 
flown, and there was upon him at little more 
than thirty a desolation which happily is seldom 
the lot of old age. 

He repeated to himself, however, that it 
would not do to encourage this sensation. If 
he were permitted to live, there must be some 
purpose for that life, some duty which it was 
imperative he should fulfil. So he tried to 
forget his loneliness, and to reflect to whom 
he might yet render a service. The first who 
recurred to his memory was the man who 
appeared most to possess all he lacked — it was 
Sir Mark. It seemed to him as if he should 
try to atone for the injury he could not but 
fear had been inflicted upon him by his family. 
But how help him ? It was the mouse assist- 
ing the lion, yet the comparison did not daunt 
him. Opportunities might occur; and even 
now it was in his power to relieve him from 
many cares by continuing in his service, and 
devoting all his energy to the perfect execution 
of his duties. 

He walked on more steadily now. Life had 
^ain an aim ; an aim not for personal hope or 
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ambition, and therefore the more likely to be 
blessed to him. ' I will mareh straightfor- 
ward, and trust all to God/ And with the 
resolution came the earnest expectation of 
guidance and strength. 

So he went back next day to his labours 
with a calm, collected spirit, and was not elated, 
only thankful to find that his new connexion 
gave him more influence, and consequently 
more power of doing good. Even the home 
which he had almost dreaded lost much of its 
discomfort when he dwelt there in this mood of 
submission and gratitude. He tried to bring 
out Laura^s good qualities, to interest himself 
in her child, when they were present ; and in 
their absence, he began to occupy himself in 
Jong-neglected pursuits, more easily indulged 
in now, since in the diminished size of the 
family he had, with some effort, secured a little 
study for his own especial benefit. 

' I will not turn to look back on the buried 
joys, but around me on the bounties still so 
abundantly possessed, and onward to the mount 
of deliverance V 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I must loye her, that loyes not me. 

' rpAKE care that no demonstratioa is made 
-^ when we arrive. It would annoy me 
very much, and harass Eve, who is not strong.^ 

Mrs. Philipson read that letter for the 
twentieth time, and rang once more for her 
head adviser, to impress upon him, and through 
him upon the neighbourhood, a strict sub- 
mission to that especial paragraph. Anxiously 
she watched the weather, which had been so 
fickle and spring-like ever since the marriage. 
The morning had been wet, but in the after- 
noon the showers cleared off, and the last 
finishing touches were put to the garden and 
grounds ; the fresh bouquets were placed in the 
rooms, the last light shake given to every fold 
of drapery. 

Mrs. Philipson, in spite of her lameness, in- 
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sisted on going to inspect the bride's apart- 
ments, and complimented Gwen on their taste- 
ful arrangement. No hue to heighten, no 
speck to brush away — nothing more to be done 
but wait for them patiently. Oh I that they 
would come at sunset, whilst the bright orb 
still burned on the edge of the opposite 
mountain, with a deep flush tinging the heavens 
around him ; whilst the whole fair scene, the 
quaint house, broad terrace, glowing garden, and 
wooded valley, were kindled into a flood of 
golden light by his rays. 

As if in answer to her wish, a carriage 
appeared on the distant road, winding down 
into the valley. Yes, it was the travellers — 
they paused on the point of the hill as if to 
take in at once the beautiful picture, and then 
came rapidly forward. 

Poor Mrs. Philipson ! it was a moment of 
happiness almost too great for endurance. She 
came out herself into the porch, and sat there 
watching, with flushed cheek, and beating heart, 
and restless eye, which wandered sometimes 
anxiously to the sun, disturbed to see how 
rapidly he sank in the horizon ; but the watch- 
ing could not arrest his progress, and, as she 
feared, just as the carriage rolled in at the last 
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gate the orb vanished behind the hill, and the 
golden radiance melted away from house and 
garden. Mrs. Philipson does not wait to 
lament that, instead of her son^s first step 
being into her arms, as usual, he pauses to 
help his wife from the carriage ; but she does 
wonder that the wife's progress is so slow, 
and that so slight and small a figure does not 
bound more lightly to the ground. As she 
comes up the steps, Mrs. Philipson feels, rather 
than thinks, what a pity it is that the sunset 
was so bright, and has faded so suddenly, 
leaving every object in such cold, grey light, 
that even the child-like, beautiful face on 
which she gazes, looks sad and colourless. 
Mrs. Philipson's arms surround her, and she 
trembles. 

' Poor child I can she possibly fear me V 
And the good old woman almost laughed at 
the wild chimera, and bade her welcome in 
the most loving accents. 

' Thank you, thank you !' so very humbly, 
so very gratefully, that Jane and all who 
had ever heard Eve's voice would have mar- 
velled. 

Mrs. Philipson turned to her son. She had 
pictured so often his smile and radiant face. 
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that perhaps it was natural that it should dis- 
appoint her. 

'Eve, is it not beautiful?^ He arrested 
her steps, took her passive hand, and pointed 
to the view. She stood still to look, and Sir 
Mark gazed on her, and his mother on both — 
but chiefly on his wistful, anxious contem- 
plation of the countenance that was turned so 
gravely, steadily, and with so little interest, 
towards what should have awakened so much 
emotion and admiration. 

' I believe Eve is quite worn out by her 
ramblings,' Mrs. Philipson said, softly. ' Come, 
let her rest to-night; to-morrow she will be 
better able to appreciate all of which we are 
so proud.' 

' You are tired V he asked, with such anxious 
tenderness that the mother's heart shrank 
from the intensity of feeling lavished on 
this new tie. 

' Yes,' Eve said, ' very tired ;' but then he 
must not be uneasy — she was not used to 
travelling ; she would be well to-morrow. So 
at last a smile curved her lip, and they all 
went in cheerfully ; and Mrs. Philipson, with 
her old-world politeness and form, took her 
new daughter to her room. 
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We have all our weaknesses, and Mrs. 
Pliilipson had that small one of liking to see 
what pleased her valued by others. Therefore, 
when she once more saw how very airy, cheerful, 
and charming that pretty room looked, she 
expected some little exclamation of satisfac- 
tion from Eve. But there was none. Eve, 
who used to long for a large, luxurious 
apartment, and think it cheaply purchased 
even by some counterbalancing cares, bestowed 
neither praise nor attention on it now. 

' I am sorry to be so tired and jaded ; you 
must forgive me.' 

' You do not look well. Mark never said 
your health was delicate.' 

' No,' Eve answered, with a blush rising to 
her cheek, and a slight quiver of the lip ; but 
turning away as if to unfasten her bonnet> 
'No, it is very good generally; but I have 
been so busy of late, so — oh, I shall soon be 
better. I will lie down a little now.' 

Mrs. Philipson felt it a dismissal ; but she 
was not angry, only puzzled. ^ If Mark asks 
for you, shall I say you wish to be alone a 
little while ?' 

' Oh, if you please.' 

There was more fervour in this short sen- 
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tence. Mrs. Philipson glanced round her once 
more. In the next room Eve's maid was 
already busy with the luggage; .her young 
mistress stood by the sofa, evidently longing 
for rest and solitude. The old lady passed 
quietly away, and paused for a second at the 
large window in the passage, as if to gaze at 
the view, but in reality to chase away the 
shadow of doubt — of almost disappointment — 
which had crept over her gladness. 

Was this the sunny Eve of Mordaunt's 
history ? — ^this Mr. SackviUe's rainbow ? Mrs. 
Philipson, amid her rejoicing that such life 
and youth and gaiety were to dwell in their 
home, had once or twice hoped that it would 
not be all sparkle — that some deep under- 
current would flow beneath ; but as yet she 
saw neither. There was not the radiant, irre- 
pressible glory of the girFs first bound into a 
future of such promise; nor the woman's 
solemn, tender awe at the new responsibilities 
devolving upon her. With either the one or 
the other Mrs. Philipson's large nature could 
have sympathised ; but here she was at a loss. 
Not one slight effort to gratify a husband's 
natural eagerness that she should feel her first 
hour in his mother's home one of happiness — 
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and the fervid answer and wisli to be alone ! 
But Mrs. Philipson had often thought that 
mothers were apt to be unjust towards their 
sons' wives, to criticise too keenly, and to 
excuse too reluctantly. She was watchful 
against the same error in herself, communed 
but briefly with her own heart, and turning to 
Gwen with a smile, . went down to cheer her 
son. Sir Mark, leaning against the chimney- 
piece, with his usual impassive face, would have 
seemed to the world in general not a whit 
moved from his ordinary composure ; but the 
mother felt that, had Eve been there in the 
pride of her love and beauty, as she had 
pictured her, he would have been different. 
She knew how the eyes would have lighted 
and the lip changed. She approached, and 
laid her head gently against his arm. She 
had imagined so much, so very much of 
confidence, and emotion, and outpouring at 
this first meeting with him in private, that 
it was chilling to find him in this hushed 
mood. 

' She is, apparently, very worn out, and 
said she would prefer lying down, and being 
alone for a time.' Mrs. Philipson spoke as 
cheerfully as she could, but chancing to look 
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up, detected a shade of fresh disappointment 
cross his brow. 

' I dare say it is the wisest plan/ he answered, 
with an effort. ' I am afraid I am not suffi- 
ciently thoughtful, or used to woman's ways, 
and have travelled too quickly. She had such 
an arduous task when she nursed her cousin, 
and the excitement and preparations for our 
marriage have knocked her up. Perhaps she 
will tell you if she is really ill.' 

And Mrs. Philipson caught again the wistful, 
anxious glance, which was so new to her. Then 
they talked of home interests, of business, of 
politics, of many topics as they had been wont 
to do. She might have fancied the marriage 
all a dream, but for the pretty lounging-chair 
and stool which Gwen had especially drawn to 
the fire for ' her ladyship,' and which stood 
now so strangely vacant. 

'I am afraid we have altered your hours, 
mother; you have put oflF dinner.' 

It did not matter, Mrs. Philipson reiterated ; 
but Sir Mark did not choose that she should 
be inconvenienced, even for his wife. ' She has 
rested for an hour/ he said, and forthwith 
proceeded to arouse her. 

It was not from sleep, and yet she was 
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better. The uncontrollable longing for a pause, 
a moment's freedom from observant eyes, was 
gratified ; and the throbbing head was quieted, 
although the heart ached on wearily, as she 
now felt it must ache for ever — ^for the veil 
had fallen from Eve^s eyes, and she knew how 
she had wronged him. That vaiu dream of 
being a good wife, amiable, complaisant, and 
tolerant to a man she did not love, was com- 
pletely dispelled; the presumption, on which 
she had rested, that he would not discover the 
truth, appeared to her now mere madness. We 
may dupe an acquaintance by our courteous- 
ness, deceive a friend, and look all honesty to 
the scrutiny of a defrauded master ; but this 
was something more dread — soul looking upon 
soul, as never had seemed possible to Eve be- 
fore. What unnatural embodiment of good 
principles, surpassing vdsdom, and cool indifier- 
ence, she had imagined her husband to be, she 
trembled now to remember. Unfortunately 
she had thought of him too little — it had been 
self — ^self^s aggrandizement, self^s sorrows and 
struggles; and behold, she found that hence- 
forth there was to be another self, so much 
more intense in feeling, grander in nature, and 
craving for a sympathy so unbounded, a con- 
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fidence so entire, that turning again to tte old 
self— rso frivolous, so passion-torn^ so degraded 
by deceit and falsehood — and finding nothing 
there for which that new self asked, her brain 
reeled. It was something like her whose fatal 
name she bore when she saw that her robe of 
righteousness was gone, and hid herself in the 
bowers of the lost Eden. 

Eve, lying in that pretty room, still left 
unheeded all its beauties : yet was she not, as 
Mrs. Philipson feared, rega;dles3 of her hushed. 
For the first time, perhaps, in that wild deli- 
rium of her married life, she was thinking 
wholly of him, of what he expected in his wife, 
of what he had deserved, of the full happiness 
he should have tasted, and of the chill reality. 
She did not remember then the benefits with 
which he had endowed her family and herself; 
she had forgotten singularly her coveted change 
of station ; she thought only of his character as 
it opened before her astonished, and, she felt, 
guilty eyes — for how dared she thus intrude into 
the secrets of a heart to which her own gave 
no response ? She knew now what he would 
have been to a wife who loved him, and 
shuddered to perceive that she had not only 
disappointed him herself, but must, as long as 
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life endured, stand between him and a brighter 
fate. ^ Till death us do part/ she repeated to 
herself, with a groan. 

In some cases, when we have done wrong, 
atonement is possible — some terrible expiation, 
some crushing down of self to confession; for 
a moment she thought of this, and even with 
the lately repeated sentence trembling on her 
lip, she questioned its truth. Could not she 
go away for ever, and never cross his path 
again ? He had lived so long without her, so 
long had never known of her existence, why 
might not this short madness pass away from 
his memory? why could not he be with his 
mother again, happy as they had been of old ? 
But no, her absence would not break the bond ; 
and to forget — could he forget her ? 

There needed no other answer than the look 
with which he was gazing at her even now, as 
she turned restlessly and saw him. That 
questioning look which had told her, what no 
words had done, that he knew — what? she 
could not tell. She could not guess what he 
suspected ; she only saw that there was sorrow 
and inquiry in his glance, but no anger. Poor 
Mark ! no anger, for he did not yet imagine 
how completely he had been dreaming ; he was 
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only awakening to a dread that in some way 
his presence was irksome to her. He had been 
always so courted abroad^ so idolized at home, 
that he had never paused to consider it im- 
probable he should be loved by this young girl, 
who was so dear to him; but now the genuine 
humility of his nature came forth and whispered 
to him that, as she knew him better, she was 
disappointed — she was becoming aware of the 
faults, the weakness, the baser parts of his 
character, and shrank from one so much less 
worthy than herself. So far, but no farther in 
the untangling of the mystery, he believed him- 
self to have progressed. It was a singular 
solution of it to have occurred to a man of his 
years and experience ; but then there are dif- 
ferent kinds of experience, and his lay chiefly 
in what regarded men, not women. He had 
peculiar thoughts, peculiar habits, and came 
often to peculiar conclusions. 

In Eve^s startled eyes there was no aversion 
— ^rather an anxious, compassionate expres- 
sion which soothed him. But this was no time 
for explanation. He told her briefly that his 
mother had waited. 

She answered with a depth of contrition 
much beyond the apparent oflence, rising timidly 
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from the sofa as she did so. But for the doubt 
and weight at his hearty he could have smiled to 
see the slight^ shrinking form slide from its 
recumbent attitude^ and stand before him like 
a chidden child. 

' Nay, Eve, no need for penitence so deep. 
My mother will marvel how I can so soon have 
changed as to have inspired my wife with awe 
so deep. Think of me not as an angry school- 
master, but as — as very unworthy, perhaps, but 
still your husband.' 

He put his hand on the head bent towards 
him, and tried to raise the face which eluded 
his eye. But with a little laugh she slipped 
away; and glad that she did laugh, nor guessing 
how forced it was, he also smiled and left her. 
Left her to recal to herself that here, in this 
honoured mother, was another claim upon 
her for affection and care, which she could 
scarcely fail to neglect, with a mind so pre- 
occupied and wretched. With true wayward- 
ness, she was tempted to repine that Mrs. 
Philipson was not a haughty, disagreeable 
woman, to be kept at arm's length and defied. 
She dreaded the mild, motherly glance which 
asked so tenderly for confidence. In wronging 
him, she had wronged her at the tenderest 
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point. And as all these serpentlike cares 
devoured her, came the summons to dinner; 
and so Eve took her place for the first time in 
the family circle. 

Mrs. Philipson's home-circle formed a strange 
alembic wherein to test the true metal of a 
character. It was free from follies; the 
world came but little there to disturb her rest ; 
she did not even cultivate the higher follies of 
literature and science, as many recluses do. 
Not that, in themselves, literature and science 
deserve such an epithet; but they have a 
spurious offspring, which fritter away powers 
and time as effectually as visiting and dress. 
If you would not be silent all day long 
in her house, or talk for ever of politics, or 
the graver topics of the hour, your conversa- 
tion must insensibly quit the beaten track, and 
wander off to higher ground, to the realms of 
thought and feeling, or the still more holy 
precincts of the temple. A hypocritical woman 
of the world, with that valuable possession, 
plenty of tact, could better have trodden those 
paths than poor little Eve ; whose deceptions 
had been great, but not habitual; were less 
the result of natural evil than bad training. 
Accordingly, her defective education (defective 
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as far as moral culture went), her ill-regulated 
mind, were frequently betrayed when her 
opinions were asked, or her judgment appealed 
to. She was no longer the petted child, to 
be tapped upon the cheek and laughed at, 
when a silly or unguarded expression escaped 
her — but a woman, a wife, whose very words 
were to carry an influence for good or evil to 
those around her. Sir Mark's good sense 
began to awaken to the mistake he had made ; 
these were no exciting scenes, where accom- 
plishments or mere beauty could dazzle and 
delude him. Here, in his mother's quiet 
home, with her words in his ear, telling so 
unconsciously of a mind and spirit weaned 
already from the follies of time, and mellowing 
in the radiance of the eternity to which she 
was drawing near. Eve's light comments or per- 
verted sentiments jarred upon him for the first 
time ; and the clinging tenderness, which might 
have blinded his affection or his vanity to her 
faults, she had not to give, and dreaded now 
to feign. But if he was not lenient by nature, 
he was patient, as he had told her long before. 
In spite of her coldness, in spite of her faults, 
she was still his. Disappointed in her, as 
she now was^ his hopes turned eagerly to ^rhat 
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she might be made. Meanwhile he was grate- 
ful to his mother for the forbearance with 
which she restrained all observations on what 
was but too apparent to her. She dwelt 
kindly on the- good qualities — she was silent 
as to the evil. If sometimes those blue eyes 
rose rather quickly to Eve's face, when a 
chance word surprised or grieved her, no 
rebuke or comment pointed out to him more 
strongly his wife's errors. But in secret, how 
the mother's heart bled for him ; how night 
after night that aged head turned sleeplessly 
upon its pillow, and the earnest prayer 
ascended for help and guidance for him, for 
herself, and for the unhappy girl to whom 
she had looked so implicitly as the crowning 
blessing of their bright lot. In spite of Eve's 
efforts to be gay, resulting too often in hollow 
levity as imlike herself as it was painful, Mrs. 
Philipson became day by day more convinced 
that she was unhappy. She dared not conjecture 
the cause; she dreaded lest the natural dis- 
appointment and indignation of the mother 
might cloud the charity of the Christian. 

'Resentment, fault-finding, will be of no 
avail — will but embitter us, and render hope- 
less what is sufficiently unpromising. She is* 
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young, she is ignorant ; there are no marvels 
too great to be wrought by the influences of 
Divine truth. It may please God yet to 
make her our pride and joy. Let me east 
my care on Him, and wait patiently.^ 

As her hopes sank lower day by day, she 
yet trembled as the time for their departure 
drew near. She thought of the dangers to 
which one so young and thoughtless might be 
exposed in the busy world. 

'I am very sorry to lose you both,' she 
said to Sir Mark ; ' when was I ever glad • to 
see you go away ? And now I shall follow 
Eve in her new career with infinite anxiety ; 
it will be a trying and dizzy one; and she 
is so young and inexperienced, I wish her lot 
lay amid quieter scenes. I shall welcome her 
back again with gladness. She can never 
come too soon.' 

Sir Mark's first impulse was of grateful and 
somewhat surprised feeling ; his next of hesi- 
tation and pain. So often as he had accused 
his mother of a trust in every one far too im- 
plicit — :S0 often as he had warned her that she 
seemed to expect the wisdom of age from girls 
whose locks were golden with life's morning 
rays — why did she now look forth anxiously 
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and warn him of dangers in the course of his 
wife ? It made him, not suspicious, but thought- 
ful ; and very meditative indeed was he during 
the journey to town ; a reverie which weighed 
down Eve's spirits, inclined as they were to rise 
whenever she found herself safe from the obser- 
vation of the mother, whose watchful tender- 
ness she dreaded. 

She looked sideways at the grave counte- 
nance of her husband ; and, as minute after 
minute passed, bringing no change to the deep 
abstraction, she was inclined to marvel at the 
solemnity of the topics with which his brain 
was busy. She was beginning more fully 
to understand and appreciate his intellect. 
Hitherto she had girlishly ignored it, because 
she saw no accomplishments, because he had 
carelessly glanced at her favourite poet, and 
owned he had little value for his strains. 
But now her eyes were slowly opening to the 
clear comprehension, the subtle reasoning, and 
the practical wisdom which distinguished him. 
His information also she inclined to fancy 
boundless, and it was precisely on those sub- 
jects of which she was most ignorant. Any 
wish to arouse him was soon checked by the 
conviction of her want of power to converse 
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on topics of interest to him. Eve — ^whose lips 
had rarely opened but to charm — whose prattle 
had been cheering to Mordaunt, even if his 
ears had sometimes disregarded the meaning of 
the words— sat now in sorrowful silence, learn- 
ing that best, but bitter lesson, that she had 
been over-praised, over-valued, even as to her 
power of pleasing. Where there was no con- 
soling assurance that her conduct had been 
actuated by true or high principles ; where she 
trembled to look into her heart, and detect its 
weakness and wickedness; it was a little hard 
to find even vanity as to outward things worsted. 
Young, ignorant, infirm, she began to see that 
the greatness of his love might have sheltered 
her, if only she could have pleaded the earnest 
claim of an answering feeling in her own 
breast. As it was, she shrank from his tender- 
ness ; his respect and admiration she was sure 
could be hers no more. 

Poor, miserable Eve ! what to her was the 
easy carriage, or the soft folds of her velvet 
mantle? what the prospect of Whitefield as 
her own, of her mother's pride, or even of 
Mordaunt's release from her. dependence, com- 
pared to the aching void, the yearning for the 
pity and sympathy which she had forfeited^ and 
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the crusliing consciousness of inferiority to the 
man she had deceived ? ' I conld almost bear 
it better, I think, if I hated him,^ she said 
once to herself. The contradiction in the ideas 
did not strike her. Hope of better days died 
out in her ; only tears of shame and mortifica- 
tion swelled her eyelids, and were frozen back 
again by fear of the awful, dignified form beside 
her, with its stern features, and the massive 
brow, whereon the destiny of empires might be 
weighing, so heavy did it seem to her with 
clouds of care. 

It is growing dusk ; he stirs at last, bends 
forward and looks out. So oppressive was the 
silence. Eve was impelled to break it; she 
scarcely knew how. 

^ Such deep meditation — what could be the 
subject V 

He paused, with compressed lips, and a 
strange, full gaze on her. ' A small one— ^nly 
yourself.' 

Oh I if she could but have met that question- 
ing look with a clear conscience, or even could 
she have found courage to open to it the 
doubts, the fears, the errors of that shrinking 
heart, would she not have found mercy and 
help? Even the strength and dignity she 
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dreaded would have been her shield. But she 
quailed ; was silent, and averted her head. He 
said no more^ and she was thankful for her 
escape from verbal questions. Singular that 
such abstraction had been busied only with 
her. She had just settled her inferiority too 
effectually to believe she was interesting to 
him ; what then could have occupied him but 
distrust of her past conduct, of her motives, 
of her character ? Her dread of him deepened 
tenfold. 

Sir Mark had anticipated her arrival at 
Whitefield with the tenderest interest, but it 
was very different from what he had imagined. 
He alighted, careworn, chilled, disappointed ; 
feeling only a bitter mockery at his past folly 
in the many anxious preparations he had made 
for her — ^preparations barely, if at all, noticed 
by the pale, shivering woman, whose audible 
expression was of fatigue, whose inward cry 
was — ' Oh, that I were again a child here ! 
Oh, that I had died as the laburnum wreaths 
died away in my hau- !^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

For my heart was hot and restless, 

And my life was full of care, 
And the harden laid upon me 

Seemed greater than I could hear. 
But now it has Mien from me, 

It is huried in the sea ; 
And only the sorrow of others 

Throws its shadow over me. 

LoNaFELLOW. 

TANE paced up and down in the morning 
^ sunlight more impatiently than was at all 
usual to her. It was her principal hour for 
exercise, for as the day wore on Mr. Caris- 
broke^s need of her presence increased; and 
even now she dreaded any prolongation of her 
walk, lest he should inquire for her. 

At first this monotonous plodding along the 
same walks had been irksome ; but custom had 
rendered it precious. Here, at the selfsame 
hour, she generally resumed the wonted threads 
of reflection, and the busy mind far outstripped 
the feet. ^ I can think more quietly and com- 
fortably in the middle walk than any other 
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spot/ she had said, smilingly, to Mrs. Sack- 
ville. ^You have noticed, I dare say, one's 
tendency to be restless sometimes, if the 
thoughts are very busy and the attitude one of 
enforced repose. But here mind and body 
progress together ; the measured step calms the 
spirit, the nimble spirit finds some vent in the 
active motion ; the attention is not distracted 
by fresh objects, yet ear and eye are amused 
by the light, the flowers, the birds — as the 
child you carry may be soothed and diverted by 
the sunshine and the breeze, whilst your heart 
is busy with its secret meditations.' 

' But, dear Jane, half the benefit of exercise 
is lost to you ; the senses gather no fresh 
objects, the mind no change of food. It will 
kill you in time. I have read somewhere that 
the heart is like a mill- stone — ^if it has nothing 
else to grind, it grinds itself away.' 

'But my heart finds a good deal to grind 
belonging to its neighbours, as well as itself. 
Seriously, the saying is not applicable to me in 
the least. I have a constant call to look out 
of myself As long as that is spared to me, 
all is well. If it is withdrawn, I am forewarned 
of the danger of ever falling into the state you 
describe, and must pray to be preserved from 
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it. Meantime, donH pity me — donH try to 
teach me to pity myself. Once listen to the 
suggestions of others, or its own paling voice 
pleading that self is injured, or self is desolate, 
and the tyranny of that same querulous self 
will become intolerable.' 

' You don't give self much time or thought, 
Jane.' 

*The less the better, if self would be 
healthy or happy. That's the best way of 
denying self and following after Him who gave 
himself for us, rely upon it. Sackcloth and 
ashes, and stripes, and fasting, were only an 
ingenious device of self to attract attention and 
secure notice at all hazards, revived when it 
felt its empire slipping away.' 

So the soUtary walks and cogitations con- 
tinned, in spite of Mrs. Sackville's entreaties ; 
and the anxious firiend distrusted them less 
after a time, when, came she late or early, 
there was to be seen the same sweet sincerity 
on Jane's brow, as if the cool, calm peace of 
the dawning hour were shining on it still. 
If, on the morning in question, the step was 
unduly perturbed, it was more on account of 
others than herself. She had heard by accident 
that Mordaunt was at Whitefield, and Eve and 
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her fate were vividly recalled to her thoughts. 
She had been married now nearly a year. ^ I 
have seen him but little since then. He rarely 
comes to her.^ But the words are scarcely 
framed in her brain when, turning in her walk, 
she descries Mr. Daresford approaching. She 
has time, before they meet, to control her 
features, and to note every minute change in his 
appearance. Yes, he is changed again, but it 
is for the better. He is not nearly so thin, and 
the tall figure is erect again, and commanding. 
The face grave, but not careworn as it used to 
be, nor yet so stem. When he speaks she sees 
another change, or fancies it. The self-control 
may be as great or greater than ever, but it has 
become more habitual. The battle is won, and 
he has leisure to look out of himself, and watch 
for the joys and griefs of others. She rejoices 
at the healthy symptom, even whilst it thrills 
her with a new kind of fear of him, and of 
. herself. She had grown used to the pre- 
occupation, which asked no home questions, 
and suspected nothing, and shrank a little from 
the eyes which seemed more earnestly than for 
years past to inform themselves of her health 
and peace of aspect. 

^ I need our many years of acquaintance to 
excuse my early visit/ he said, smiling ; ' but I 
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go back to town after breakfast^ and I could 
not resist the chance of finding you in the 
middle walk/ 

^ Your stay is short, and your visits rare/ 
Jane replied. ^ Must you breakfast at White- 
field, or will you be my guest V 

^ No, thank you ; I must return to Sir Mark. 
How is Mr. Carisbroke V 

' No better — certainly no better — especially 
in mind. He speaks of you often, but I doubt 
if he would recognize you.^ 

^ But he knows you ?^ 

^ Yes, most happily ; there has never been 
a question of that. And when I talk to him 
of things, he is clear enough. With others it 
is not so. It is curious your coming just now, 
for I was thinking of you all. I am glad to 
see that you have no complaints to make.^ 

^You do see that? You must be a good 
physiognomist. I believe it is so. I donH 
feel sure, however, that the change is so much 
in outward circumstances. Things often seem 
very tangled yet.' 

^ But I fancy you are learning to trust more 
that the tangled web wiU yet be made smooth, 
even when you can't perceive any remedy. You 
are firmer in yourself; and if the wind blows 
ever so rudely, you do not sway with it. I 
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have found years^ and perhaps something else^ 
work this change in me. I think I see also 
that it has come to you/ 

^Or is it not rather, that we are each so isolated 
now, that chances and changes affect only our- 
selves, and we therefore care less for them ?' 

* How could that be so/ Jane asked, ^ unless 
we ceased entirely to feel for others, or could 
be always assured of their happiness V 

^ But we know we are not able to control 
the evils which befall them j and so, perforce, 
we learn patience/ 

^ There^s not much perforce in the matter,' 
Jane replied. ' I donH think weakness neces- 
sarily teaches patience ; nor do I believe that 
it is less trying to watch the sorrows of those 
we love, but cannot aid, than it is to battle 
and endure for one's self. No, Mordaunt, I 
know only one anchor for the soul in every 
storm.' 

They turned again to retrace their steps. 

* Do you remember, Jane, your coming to 
us one evening, soon after your return to 
England, and giving me some good advice as 
you were going away V 

* Very likely. I believe I am too apt to 
sermonize.' 
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'This was a very short haran^e indeed, 
but it startled me ; and if I did not profit by 
it directly, still it sowed a good seed, which I 
hope is ripening now. Your concluding pre- 
diction of coming prosperity has hardly been 
realized/ 

'Are you sure? Improvements in our 
worldly position which come slowly are apt to 
be overlooked. You were then at the mercy 
of ignoble and tyrannical men for your daily 
bread. You had less than half your present 
income ; you had nothing of your present ex- 
perience, position, power; nothing of your 
freedom from anxiety as to the support of 
others.' 

'Of my freedom? I suppose I did fancy 
myself overwrought, overburdened then ; but I 
would undergo it all again to have Eve an 
innocent child once more. Not altogether a 
selfish wish, Jane, although I confess she was 
very dear to me. I loved her as if she were 
my daughter ; and she was a duty, a paramount 
duty. I try to make her husband's welfare 
my aim now. That is one blessing you have 
always had, in Mr. Carisbroke. It is hard to 
be without an aim.' 

Jane's eyes were bent upon the ground, 
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and she spoke gravely, tenderly, and yet she 
censured. 

' Forgive me, Mordaunt, I have always 
thought that was your error. You have, 
throughout life, clung always to some visible 
earthly aim. Gratitude to your cousin, ardour 
for independence, and later still the happiness of 
Eve, have been the objects of your existence. 
I thought these stumbling-blocks were all 
withdrawn; but now I hear you have made 
yourself a new idol in Sir Mark.' 

^What, Jane, would you ask me to re- 
nounce all worthy aims?' 

^Certainly, except as subordinate to the 
worthiest of all. Is it not better to do God's 
will — to submit to His will — to love His will ? 
Why crave to see some object to serve, some 
prize to win, some earthly duty to fulfil ? Is it 
not enough that He has said, ^ this is thy path,' 
to induce you to walk in it humbly and patiently?' 

He made no answer, but walked on in 
silence — a silence she made no attempt to 
break. She did not expect him at once 
either to see or admit his mistake. 

^ Do you see much of Eve ?' he said at last, 
thrusting aside the impulse to ruminate on her 
words. 
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^I had almost answered, nothing. It is 
nothing between us to have exchanged cere- 
monious calls, or a bow or shake of the hands 
in the churchyard. But don^t be angry, Mor- 
dauiit. When I undertook my errand, I did 
it, knowing full well that if it failed it must 
produce a long, if not a perpetual estrange- 
ment. I can sincerely assure you, it does not 
excite resentment in my bosom, and as much 
as possible I screen it from others — from the 
Sackvilles, for instance. I need only the 
holding forth of her little finger to be as I 
always was ; only just now I know less of her 
than the merest stranger. He might ask ques- 
tions about her ; but I canH, lest I should betray 
an ignorance which would excite comment.* 

^ Thank you, Jane, thank you; and oh, 
preserve that ready spirit of forgiveness, for she 
will yet need a friend, I fear.' His tone grew 
lower. ' He is very kind — I honour him more 
day by day — but he is a disappointed man. 
Shall I confess how often I have nearly envied 
him, because he had all I lacked, and at last 
took even her? But there is a void now 
which makes all blank to him. And she looks 
very ill, and changed, and depressed, and cares 
for nothing. I can scarcely bear to see her/ 

VOL. II. N 
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^ I had rather hear of that than of forced 
spirits and levity/ 

' Perhaps — but think, what a life — ^without 
sympathy, without — ' 

^It is the want of truth which is the 
crowning evil -/ and Jane's voice, as she in- 
terrupted him, sounded almost harsh. Quickly 
his eyes sought her face. Was it harshness, 
or was it a struggle to suppress agitation ? 
He saw the compressed lips. ^ Want of sym- 
pathy, want of love — those have died out for 
her too, she thinks. Poor Jane, why was I 
jso thoughtless?^ But he asked the question 
only mentally. A few more turns, a few more 
words, and then they parted. 

^ One would hardly have guessed, when we 
were boy and girl,^ she said, involuntarily, ' that 
our after life was to be so — ^I mean, that we 
should meet so seldom.' 

^ When we were children, perhaps ; but I 

was not very old before I knew that le beau 
temps was passing away, and that — I thought 

I should go abroad, and probably never see 

you again till you were an aged woman.' 

' Did you ? ah ! I never dreamed you shut 
me out so entirely.' 

And there came a sharp, quick pang at 
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Janets heart, which arrested her sentence. 
Dreamed — sometimes she had dreamed — very 
wildly as it seemed ; and all the while he was 
thinking only of other lands, and never desiring 
to see her again till they stood on the brink of 
the grave. 

Again their eyes met, and she beheld a 
strange, confused look of pain in his counte- 
nance, half reproachful, half appealing, quickly 
wrestled with and driven back. But he 
lingered no longer in his farewell; swiftly he 
trod along the shrubbery walks, bitterly re- 
penting of that look, and of the words which 
had crowded to his lips and almost forced 
themselves into utterance. 

^ Untrue to him, untrue — how could I be so 
mad, so base !' 

Jane stood a moment till he had disappeared ; 
stood still, and unconsciously her hands were 
pressed together. * Some day, perhaps, I 
shall know it all ; but. not in this world — 
hardly in this world. Sometimes it seems as 
if a word might break this spell; but no! there 
are things we never are permitted to learn on 
earth.' 

Once Jane would have wept passionately; 
now the weight at her heart only grew heavier 
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and more painful to be borne. And yet, but 
for those few words, she would have been com- 
forted by the interview. She rejoiced to see 
him as he now was, and the conversation about 
Eve had been an unspeakable relief. It cast 
to the winds every old surmise that of late his 
affection to her had become a warmer feeling ; 
she perceived how unfounded this had been. 
He had spoken unreservedly at last; and had he 
been so deeply touched as she had once feared, 
never could he have breathed a syllable as to 
Eve^s present fate, even to her, his old friend. 
Of that she was assured. 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 

You have been weaving again a dark web of feeling 
and thought, which holds you fast, as though it were of 
iron strength, while in reality it is but a spider's web. 

F. Pesthes. 

EVE sat by the fireside in the breakfast- 
room, half reading, half thinking. Her 
seat was a low one, and she bent forward as 
she read. Sir Mark, passing noiselessly in from 
the library, paused a moment at the door, and 
saw the dejected attitude, the sadness of the 
face, with the grave profile, and strangely thin 
cheek. Her curls were knotted back and 
covered by a little lace cap, which suited ill a 
head which nature had meant to look always 
fresh and girlish. What is so mournful as 
premature age and suflfering in features which 
seem fitted only to reflect youth and glad- 
ness ? She was pretty still, but the peculiar 
charm and piquancy of her appearance were 
gone. 
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' Where is Mordaunt ?^ and Sir Mark came 
carelessly in, that she might not guess he had 
watched her. One hand thrust her little volume 
into the pocket of her dress, the other put back 
the stray hair which, mindful of its once- 
loved liberty, crept curling back to her white 
brow. 

* Mordaunt ? I do not know. I have not 
seen him.' 

*Mr. Daresford walked out early, my lady/ 
said a servant, hastening to arrange the break- 
fast upon the table. 

'Pray do not wait for him,' Eve pleaded, 
with that restless eagerness that nothing and 
no one of hers should inconvenience her 
husband, which had grown habitual to her, and 
secretly painful to Sir Mark. 

'I am in no hurry,' he said, coldly; and 
then added, ' there is no one for whom I am 
more bound to wait than your cousin. I fear 
I often keep him waiting, and I don't think he 
ever before returned me the compliment. I 
will wait the more willingly,' he continued, 
seeing they were again alone, and anxious to 
have some topic of mutual interest, 'if he 
has gone to Carisbroke.' 

Eve looked up quickly for an instant, with 
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no rising blush such as would once have tinged 
her cheek at the supposition. She felt only 
fear lest Sir Mark should ask why she went so 
seldom. 

' I never asked you. Eve, why that has 
never become more than friendship V 

^ I could not have answered, for I do not 
know.^ 

^ Have you never suspected it V 

^ It was never hinted at or dreamed of,' Eve 
answered, quietly. 

' But you — ^you are quick of sight — did you 
never suspect?' 

Eve hesitated only an instant. She was 
growing daily more scrupulously truthful. 
^Not till within the last two or three years. 
You know she was engaged to poor Walter 
Carisbroke, and people always say she will 
never marrv.' 

* Do women never make a mistake/ Sir 
Mark asked, 'and fancy a girlish liking a 
passion never to be extinguished ? I should 
suppose they do, as well as men. But I have 
more faith in the love which ripens in riper 
years, and is the fruit of judgment as well as 
imagination.' 

Eve could not look up now, tears were in 
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her eyes ; and yet those last words thrilled her 
with something half pain, half pleasure — a faint, 
new, struggling hope. 

' Walter Carisbroke was better and wiser 
than any one I ever saw. She can scarcely 
find an object worthier love.^ 

' Not even Mordaunt ; who is, to me, worth 
more than all the other men I know ? I hope 
I am right, and that a woman can and does 
love twice.^ 

Eve started, partly from pleasure at this 
praise of Mordaunt — the warn^est praise she 
ever heard her husband utter — and partly be- 
cause Mordaunt entered as the last sentence 
was spoken. It fell distinctly on his ears, but 
little heeded at the instant, or construed as 
referring to his own history. He thought only 
of the novelty of finding them both in earnest 
and, as it appeared, confidential conversation, 
for both wore a somewhat confused aspect. He 
wished he had had occasion more frequently to 
feel his presence an interruption. 

' I dare say you thought I was modest and 
industrious, and, disdaining to wait for your late 
breakfast, had hurried to town by the earliest 
train ; but I have only been taking a morning 
walk/ 
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' And resisting all temptations to call upon 
yonr many friends in the neighbourhood V Sir 
Mark asked^ with the slightest approach to a 
smile^ as he sat down. 

Why did the slight smile and question 
associate itself so naturally with the sentence 
he had overheard ? He could not tell, but it 
was so, and the whole formed a strange com- 
ment on the disturbing reflections of his walk 
back to Whitefield. But he would not evade 
the question. 

^ Tliere again you give me credit for more 
stoicism than I possess. T have been to Caris- 
broke, and found Miss Desborough taking her 
daily exercise.' 

He was safe from any raillery. Sir Mark 
was too kind and wise to touch further on 
delicate ground. He merely inquired after 
Mr. Carisbroke ; and when Mordaunt spoke of 
his precarious state, he listened with interest, 
and said only a few words, which inferred rather 
than fully expressed his admiration for Jane. 
And Eve had no phrases, however brief, in which 
to name one who had been through life so true 
a friend, so generous a benefactress. ' I will not 
be a hypocrite again,' she thought bitteriy ; 
and once more Mordaunt watched her sink into 
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a rooumfiil abstraction, -which was becoming 
habitual. ' She wants rousing, she wants 
employment — anything, even painful, which 
would break this wretched tendency/ But 
though he watched, he would not seem to do 
so. On the contrary, he drew on his best 
powers of conversation, that her husband might 
not notice her. And something of the same 
motive led Sir Mark into the same course. 
When at last Eve roused herself, she found 
them busy with topics of no ordinary interest 
to both — topics which she did not understand 
or care about, she fancied. She gathered from 
it all, therefore, no information on particular 
subjects, only the impression that she was 
listening to two men whose intellect was of a 
high order, and who had grown into a thorough 
comprehension and appreciation of each other's 
character, which till now she had never so fully 
observed. The connexion between them was 
changed : they were friends, they were cousins ; 
and she, who had helped thus to link them — 
what was she now to each ? Alienated from 
the one, and what to the other? The sorrow, 
the worse than blank, which neutralized all the 
blessings of his lot. The diligence with which 
they tried to appear not to observe her. 
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successfully conveyed to her the idea that she 
was shut out entirely from them both. It was 
almost a relief when Sir Mark at length 
pushed away his chair and rose. 

^ How idle I should grow if you were always 
here to talk to me;^ and so, more cheerfully 
than was his wont, he went out to prepare for 
departure. 

Then Mordaunt executed a purpose formed 
during that same animated parley. ' You don^t 
see much of Miss Desborough, Eve, I fancy. 
Where any one is ill, the usual routine of hours 
is so changed that probably you may call half- 
a-dozen times and not see her.^ Eve was 
silent. It did not seem as if Jane had com- 
plained of her, but she would not equivocate, 
even by a simple ' yes.^ ' And yet I think 
you might do her a service by going often at 
odd times, when you might really find her at 
liberty. Think what a wearing life she has of 
anxiety and solitude ; and she loves you very 
sincerely.^ 

* Are you sure of that ?* 

' Perfectly.' 

' You must see Laura's child before you go,^ 
Eve said, glad to change the subject ; and so 
the rest of Mordaunt's short stay passed in 
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admiration of the general pet of the family, as 
this once unwelcome little intruder had long 
since become. 

We always admire and praise people who are 
constantly occupied. It would seem as if we 
regarded them as an elevated species of martyrs, 
perpetually making sacrifices of their ease and 
comfort to the inexorable tyrant Well-doing. 
We do not only praise — secretly we often 
pity. But it is a mistake. Whatever perse- 
verance or small spur they need to give self, is 
amply repaid by the enjoyment of occupation. 
There is infinite delight in work, even if it be 
not exactly the sort of work most congenial. 
We can hardly do anything with all our might 
which will not prove well done; and if the 
body be worn and the mind weary. Conscience 
has a pleasant lullaby for the ears of him with 
whom she is at peace. Pity then, rather, three 
other classes — those who have never learned 
that labour of some kind or other is the lot of 
every child of man, a lot blest in proportion to 
its dedication to God, and whose powers there- 
fore are rusting, and time consumed away by 
ennui and indolence — those who, having learned 
the truth, want resolution to follow it ; who 
know their lives perverted, and envy others who 
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have chosen the right ; — hut, oh I far more pity 
those on whom rests some burden so heavy 
that it numbs every faculty ; whose tempest- 
tost minds cannot rest for a moment in any 
occupation; whose attention can rarely be 
arrested, or interest excited, in any but the one 
point which is the phantom by which the 
aching brain is possessed. 

Eve, for the last year, might have been 
numbered with the latter. It would have been 
hard to say what pleased or engrossed her. 
Certainly not society, in which she once longed 
to shine. Mrs. Philipson had been happily 
mistaken there. Eve had fancied a sneer in 
every token of respect, a sarcasm in every 
friendly word. ' The world knows our motives 
even better than our friends do,' she had once 
heard Sir Mark say; and she never met a 
stranger's eye without trembling beneath the 
scrutiny. The world had therefore no charity to 
bestow upon her. She looked afraid of it, and it 
had no mercy upon her cowardice. ' An un- 
happy, pining creature, sacrificed for money; 
one has but to see her to be convinced.' She 
shrunk even from the slight admiration excited 
by her beauty, before it faded. She felt no 
strength, no safety in herself, and turned in 
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terror from a compliment. Daily she became 
more of a recluse. 

Mrs. Cuthbert was bitterly disappointed. 
To her the height of ambition was to have 
her daughter an acknowledged beauty ; a gay 
woman of fashion. ' She is a dowdy in her 
dress^ and cold and heartless as a stone.^ 

Mrs. Cuthbert lived comfortably on Sir 
Mark's pension, and commented thus on his 
wife. When they met, Eve was docile and 
humble to her ; when absent, she was wanting 
in no kindness or attention. But it cannot 
be said that she fulfilled her mother^s visions, 
which were of visits of months^ duration to 
Whitefield, and of hundred-pound notes en- 
closed in every letter. The sympathy and 
advice Eve yearned for were not to be won 
from her parent; and every interview only 
revealed some point in which she jarred against 
her sorrowful mood, or the new principles and 
opinions which were daily, though unwittingly, 
strengthening in her breast. As for the 
pecuniary presents. Eve neither guessed her 
expectations, nor, if she had, would she have 
realized them. Thus to have employed her 
husband^s money would have degraded her 
still more in her own estimation. She, who 
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in poverty was generosity itself, is called 
penurious now by her mother, servants, and 
the world. Unvalued utterly are riches; she 
has never learned to employ them wisely, and 
to waste them on trifles she disdains. 

^She is neither covetous nor ambitious,^ 
Sir Mark says to himself, musingly. ' She 
does not care to have her family with her, she 
is not greedy for them ; her personal habits are 
simple. I feel sure Mordaunt used no influence 
to induce her to become my wife. Why did 
she marry me V It has come to that now. 

There is another reason why Eve cares less 
to invite her mother to her home — she more 
than suspects that she has an aversion to Sir 
Mark. All the flattery in which she indulges 
before him, all the encomiums lavished on him 
before their marriage, serve not to sugar over 
the disparaging comments which she cannot 
now restrain in his absence. She is always 
telling Eve that he injures her in some way. 
He is often called too silent, or strict, or 
severe, or unreasonable. Eve knows that she 
ventures thus because she is aware he is un- 
loved, and Eve is indignant and humiliated. 
She resolves that he shall not be thus dis- 
paraged in his own house. 
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Thus, of her kindred there is but one whose 
presence gives no pang ; who, knowing as yet 
neither good nor evil, is not to be feared or 
avoided. For the child, whose sleeping brow 
her hot tears have washed, she has a deep, 
growing affection ; in that large house Sir 
Mark is not annoyed by his proximity, and 
Laura lends him only too easily. But for this 
she would be tempted to desperation. She 
fears her servants ; unaccustomed to command, 
they are so many people of whom she stands 
in awe. Now and then, when she hears of 
poverty or sorrow, she shyly relieves it; to 
counsel or teach she thinks herself utterly 
unworthy; and when Mr. Howard secretly calls 
her supine, and regardless of the spiritual 
welfare of her people, he does not suspect how 
great a penitent she is. But she can feel 
for their griefs and crimes, and sometimes 
mingle her tears with theirs ; although of steady 
efforts for their benefit, or unremitting care, 
she is incapable, or imagines herself so. 

She is careful and tasteful in her house, 
because that is one way in which she fancies 
she may be useful to Sir Mark, without de- 
tection ; and partly for this reason, and partly 
because her father loved it, she takes some 
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interest in her garden. If she were a poor 
man's wife, she would gladly work in it 
all day ; but, as it is^ her usefulness can go 
little further than suggestions and orders to 
the scientific gentleman who presides over it. 

This gives her scanty occupation. But she 
also diligently cultivates her musical powers. 
Very often all harmony is discord in her 
ears ; she perseveres, because Sir Mark likes it. 
She has found that it pleases him when her 
performance is admired, and it wiles away 
many a long tSie-a-tSte evening, which other- 
wise would be painful to her. So he sits and 
reads, or pretends to read ; whilst she in the 
distance, and very often in the gloom, swells 
out such passionate bursts of melody, such 
wailing dirges, such dreamy strains of joy, that 
his soul is stirred wildly within him — sometimes 
he can hardly endure it. At last she comes 
out gently, with the cold, subdued, purposeless 
manner now habitual to her — ^the magician 
apparently unmoved by the potency of her 
own spells. But the mechanical drudgery has 
been long surmounted by her — her skill scarcely 
needs enhancing ; one cannot term music an 
occupation. Of late she has tried to read 
difficult books, hoping to improve the mind, 
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which she now fancies so shallow. She sets 
herself a daily task, hut it is too often neutral- 
ized by the impossibility of commanding her 
attention to it. Her thoughts will wander, 
her comprehension fail. Only one book has 
power still to check those roving meditations ; 
the little volume dwells in the pocket, to which 
we have seen it returned ; and if it be but a 
few short sentences (and those not always 
quite understood) which she reads at a time, 
they have yet an influence unquestioned. She 
stoops to watch, displayed by their marvellous 
light, the secrets and errors of her nature ; and, 
in spite of sorrow, shame, morbid weariness, 
and repining, she yet feeds on those deep 
words, and grows unconsciously in her spiritual 
being. 

Slowly passed the morning; she had no 
heart for music, no power to read. She knew 
of no one to relieve or solace ; she sat care- 
lessly working one of those marvels of em- 
broidery which are utterly without aim or 
object. Even the child, wearied of play, had 
been laid to sleep upon a pillow, with flushed 
cheek and smiling lip, mirroring his last glad 
thought. 

Eve closed her eyes and leaned back# 
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Something ia the child^s attitude and look 
reminded her of herself; and so, by slow, 
strange association, of Jane Desborough, whose 
reminiscences of her childhood were always so 
tender and so fresh. 

^ I suppose,^ she thought, ' her love for me 
must have been something like mine for him. 
And if he should ever requite me as I have 
requited her !^ Slowly her eyes unclosed, and 
dwelt upon the fiiir, dreamless slumberer, with 
yearning fondness. ' Even then I think I could 
not be harsh to him. I should love him still, and 
pity him, if he sorrowed as I do. And if it 
could be thus with me, so much less gentle 
and good than she is, is it hard to believe she 
might yet forgive and comfort me, and help 
me to be better ?' 

If she had but Jane's firm hand to guide 
her in the thorny path, Jane's soft voice in 
her ear, would it not be easier to do well ? 
She rose with a sudden resolution ; she pre- 
pared to go out. She went away swiftly 
across the park, along the fields towards 
Carisbroke, hurrying to throw herself into Jane's 
arms, and crave pardon and sympathy. She 
saw nothing of the verdure or the sunshine, 
or the flickering leaves upon the path; sl^e 
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hastened forward, only fearful of interruption. 
Carisbroke at last ! — through the coppices, 
along a winding terrace-walk, and so at length 
to an opening which commanded the garden, 
the house, and Jane's window — even the out- 
line of her figure sitting there and reading. 

But Eve's heart stood still with a sudden 
revulsion of feeling. Not that she longed less 
for confession and reconciliation; but how 
confess, how seek sympathy, without owning 
how just Jane's fears had been? ^And Sir 
Mark — betray his misfortunes as well as my 
own I Acknowledge that his wife, who should 
be the happiest of women, is most miserable ! 
Ought I to do this, even to Jane ? and for what 
purpose? to gratiiy a selfish desire — to seek 
help — could she give me help ? I will seek a 
reconciliation,' she thought again, ^ but not 
to-day. I have no command over myself — I 
could not break through the ice without reveal- 
ing all.' She remained for some minutes, 
arguing the point within herself, in painful 
agitation — recalling her whole past life, and 
former visits to Carisbroke, and her long course 
of jealousy and ingratitude towards Jane. She 
sank lower and lower in her own estimation ; 
she grew more earnestly desirous of recon- 
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ciliation, but more afiraid of seeking it in this 
rash mode. ' It is not to be expiated thus in 
an instant^ like a child^s naughtiness. It shall 
be done, but not in this way. I could throw 
myself in the dust at her feet, and lay bare all 
my evil; but it is not myself alone. Poor 
Mark, poor Mark V 

Jane, glancing up from her book, fancied 
she traced the dim outline of a female figure in 
the shadow of the terrace-walk; the next 
moment it had vanished, and Eve was flying 
home like a detected trespasser. At one point 
she had to cross the high road before she 
gained the fields. She did it rapidly — too 
rapidly to see Mr. Sackville advancing along 
it — and was gone before he reached the 
opening. 

^ I came to rouse you up by a little chatter,* 
he said to Jane, when he reached Carisbroke, 
' but I see you have not needed it, for you 
would find Eve better able to amuse you than 
I am.^ 

* Eve V Jane could not but exclaim. 

^ I was just too far ofl" to make her hear me,' 
he continued, unconscious of her surprise ; 
* and she was hurrying along at a most girlish 
rate.* 
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'Where did you meet her?^ 

' She was running down the steps into the 
road as I turned the corner, and she merely 
crossed into the fields, on her way home. I 
wish I had caught her/ 

Jane made no observation, but his words 
furnished her with food for many a future 
reverie. 

Meanwhile Eve slackened her pace, and went 
more soberly towards Whitefield. Her own 
words recurred to her, ' Could she give me help? 
Is mine a case to lay before any fellow creature? 
Would it benefit me to have a confidant ? 
Who can aid me ?^ And the words she had 
read that morning rose up before her, * Surely 
He hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows/ She sat down on a garden-seat when 
she reached home, took out her book, and 
searched for the passage — for more passages — 
a new source of peace and consolation opening 
before her. She sat long there, reading, com- 
paring, thinking, praying, confessing; not to 
Jane, but to that better Friend. Fresh clouds 
might shut out this glimpse of light, but it 
could never be utterly forgotten ; it would be 
sought, sometimes long and with tears of weary 
waiting, but it would be found again. By-and- 
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by she began to understand still better how 
and why Jane's love and pardon were certain, 
and to feel assured of them ; but the peace in 
her bosom sprung not alone from this certainty, 
but from the new-gained conviction of a love 
already hers — the love of One yearning to 
pardon, strong to save, and able to recreate, 
even amid the wreck within her, ^ a clean 
heart and a right spirit/ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

And last to these 
Love, like an Alpine harebell, hung with tears 
By some cold morning glacier ; frail at first 
And feeble, all unconscious of itself. 
But such as gathered colour day by day. 

Tennyson. 

A FOOTSTEP came along the walk. She 
looked up reluctantly, and found it was her 
husband. Not so composed, and yet graver 
than usual. Eve never felt she had a right 
to share his sorrows — she dared not directly 
question him, and yet she longed to help him. 
^ You are much earlier than usual,^ she said, 
gently. 

^ Yes ; I am troubled and puzzled how to act, 
which you will not think habitual to me. But 
I have a letter which tells me my mother is ill ; 
and I would have gone to her to-night, but for 
an engagement of the utmost importance to- 
morrow.' 

'Of greater importance than she is!' Eve 
saidj involuntarily, and then was annoyed at 
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her own presumption. But it did not vex him 
— very much the contrary. 

' Not if she were dangerously ill, or if my 
engagement aflFected only myself. But I am 
thankful to say, though suffering tediously, I 
don^t fancy she is very seriously indisposed ; and 
my husiness is one which, neglected, would 
injure many others. Still, it is so sad for her 
to lie there alone, that I am sorry to lose a day, 
or probably more, for I hardly expect to get 
through all to-morrow.^ 

' I will go to her. I can be ready in an hour, 
I should like it much. I should be so glad if I 
might. Pray let me go.' Breathlessly the 
sentences were hurried forth, and deep was the 
colour which burned suddenly upon her cheek. 

^ It is a long journey for you, and you are 
not strong enough to bear sick-nursing, and it 
will be very dull for you.' 

' Oh, no ! not if I could be a comfort. But 
would she not like to have me?' Timidly 
spoken those last words, with the blood curdling 
back from cheek and lip. 

*No fear of that,' Sir Mark answered, 
quickly. He was reviewing hastily the reasons 
for and against her plan. The fatigue, the loss 
of her presence from home (for little light aa 
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she shed there, somehow it was a pang to part 
with her), were weighed against the joy of 
finding her so full of eagerness to soothe his 
mother, and the chance of their now learning 
to love each other. 

^ May I go V she said, at last, putting one 
hand on his arm. 

'Yes.^ 

' To-night V 

^ No, Eve ; to-morrow morning.' 

And his eyes fell on the hand so rarely laid 
on him confidingly. In an instant it was gone ; 
but she turned to him a face of grateful glad- 
ness. It would be pleasant, she thought, to be 
of use to him, and to the gentle old lady. 
Somehow she did not shrink from her any 
longer. 

It was a busy evening — orders to give, 
letters to write ; she must send home Laura's 
boy — she must let Mrs. Cuthbert know that 
her expected visit must be postponed. At this 
moment Eve felt little regard for the storm 
of anger such a step would call forth. She 
was to start at daybreak by her own earnest 
desire. 

Sir Mark watched her flitting eagerly about, 
full of an alacrity he was all unused to see ; 
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skilfully arranging small matters, thonghtfully 
writing her notes, and very intent on the 
packing of fruit and flowers, and whatever she 
hoped might be a change or comfort to the 
invalid. He was, or felt he ought to be, glad 
to see her doing right — to see her interested 
and hopeful, even if the step which caused this 
pleasurable excitement were one which sepa- 
rated her from him ; and yet — ^ God help me 1' 
he said, wearily, in his inmost soul. 

It was not without an eflbrt to win her 
confidence and love that matters had come to 
this point. How he had struggled with him- 
self and borne with her, none would ever 
know. How he had resolved to wait — to hope 
• — if possible > but at least to have patience, 
forbearance, and compassion^ 

A busy evening, a short night, a cold grey 
morning, the carriage at the door, all ready 
but Eve, who has run up for one parting caress 
to Laura's child. She comes back quickly, 
looking frightened at keeping the horses waiting. 
He meets her at the foot of the stairs, and they 
hurry into the carriage. It is not far to the 
station ; her servant is with them, and Eve is 
full of cares for all her little packages. By-and- 
by she is stepping into the train ; the door is 
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shut, Sir Mark draws close to it — they have 
taken no farewell. 

' Eve V 

' Yes/ 

' You will write to me every day V 

His lingering hope to know her better even 
on paper. She looks at him with some sur- 
prise, but no dissent^ and sees sorrow in his 
face. 

' Eve !^ 

She stoops down to hear the whisper — 'it is 
low and husky. ^ Eve, I shall miss you.' 

^ Miss me!^ 

Eyes full of reproachfiil tenderness and grief 
look into her's an instant, just in time to see 
the gush of tears which blind her; and her 
hand is in his one little moment — one moment 
which makes her feel she is not alone in this 
world — before she is swept away from his 
sight. 

It was Eve's first journey alone, but she had 
no room for any nervousness or anxiety. Her 
servants cared for both her luggage and her- 
self; and it was fortunate, for her thoughts 
were thoroughly engrossed by Sir Mark's fare- 
well, and the welcome his mother might give 
her. 
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She had been in Wales once since her bridal 
visit — once when the cloud upon her spirits 
was blackest — so there was little fresh sym- 
pathy between them. Mrs. Philipson, how- 
ever, had seen rather deeper into her daughter's 
secrets. She had been left alone with her for 
a day, during which she had exerted herself 
earnestly to cheer her. Temporarily she had 
succeeded ; and Eve, sitting smiling beside her, 
looked more like Jane Desborough's pet than 
anything yet seen at Coed Herddin. Suddenly 
as the old lady gazed admiringly upon her, she 
saw the light fade, the smiling lip tremble, the 
eye quail — it was but too natural to ask ' What 
is wrong?' when her son stood before her. 
His coming had wrought the change. It was 
a heavy blow to the mother's heart. 

The day was almost gone. 

^ Would you not like me to light the room ?' 
Gwen asked, softly, as she stole to her mis- 
tress's side. 

* No, Gwen, the twilight is pleasanter to 
me.' 

Gwen, whose gay spirits always sank into 
despondency whenever care or grief encoun- 
tered her, and who was thoroughly disheartened 
by Mrs. Philipson's illness, could ill brook the 
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falling shadows, the melting away of familiar 
objects into dim dark masses, or the misty, 
dreamy evening atmosphere, with which the 
sick room was soon filled. But to her mis- 
tress there was no gloom in the obscurity, only 
repose. 

' Beneath the shadow of thy wings,' she 
murmured to herself; and there was the truest 
spirit of submissive love and trust in her 
heart, as she watched the coming on of night, 
that weariest of all periods to the sufferer. She 
thought without a regret of the drawing on of 
the night of old age, and the lying down peace- 
fully in the grave. ^ Only dawn comes earlier 
there.' 

Not that Mrs. Philipson was especially con- 
cerned about her present illness, or particularly 
expected it would be fatal. Death comes in 
every guise, and to all ages. She knew the 
chances were, that at hers he might come with 
less note of preparation ; but it was many years 
since she had learned to look calmly — nay, 
gladly on his probable advent. 

Gwen's spirits sank lower and lower; she 
was half afraid she should sob aloud. She 
glanced anxiously at the shadowy bed; she 
b^an to hope her mistress slept. There was 
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BO movement, so very cautiously she stole 
away, just to breathe a breath of evening air, 
and exercise for a few moments that well-hung 
tongue, which the silence sadly constrained. 
Mrs. Philipson smiled to herself a little quaint 
smile as she saw the last gleam of the depart- 
ing figure. She was neither fretful nor un- 
reasonable ; she knew the girl loved her warmly, 
though not with that kind of devoted love 
which counts nothing a sacrifice. The shadows 
deepened, and the grey twilight was growing 
into darkness. She had dozed off for a few 
seconds, as old people often do, but it was not 
a pleasant dream. She seemed cold and 
lonely — she was standing by the tomb of that 
infant daughter whose memory lay buried like 
a precious jewel in her heart. She yearned 
for her presence and her love ; she even wept 
when she thought a soft hand was stretched 
forth from Hiat grassy resting-place, and a 
voice, sweet as an angePs, said, ^Do not 
mourn, mother, I am here.^ 

A little start of joy — a slow, solemn sense of 
awakening to every-day life — and lo ! it was 
but a dream ; only her hand was clasped in 
one as soft; as that in the vision, and by-and- 
by a kiss was pressed upon her forehead. 
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^ Who is it ?^ she whispered, for the influence 
of the dream was on her still. 

^ Only your daughter Eve/ a voice answered, 
in low, sweet, deprecatory accents ; going on 
then more quickly — ^Mark could not come 
just now — and, indeed, he hoped you were not 
ill enough to need him very much — not more, 
at least, than you always need him ; but I am 
idle, you know, and I used to be vain of my 
nursing powers, so he sent me to keep them 
in practice ; and, if I may ask you the greatest of 
all favours, it is that you will not send me away.' 

Not a word, a pause, a tone, but went 
straight to Mrs, Philipson^s heart. Somehow, 
she had never before noticed how sweet the 
voice was. She lay an instant without reply- 
ing, thinking of it. There was a tone in it 
like her son^s, which was the music of her life. 
There had been no resemblance once. Pre- 
sently she said, ^ I was listening, in hopes you 
would say more. Do you know, it sounded 
like his voice/ 

^ Like his /' Eve's heart leaped within her, 
and, unconsciously, she pressed the thin hand 
she held. 

^ You are very good to come ; you must be 
very tired — ^ 
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Eve felt the hand relax and grow chilly — 
the sentence was not finished. In an in- 
stant she sprang to the table, struck a light, 
touched a bell, and was again beside her, 
gently raising her head, bathing her forehead, 
and seeking to revive her. Gwen came imme- 
diately, but Mrs. Philipson had rallied almost 
as soon. 

* My dear/ she said, opening her eyes grate- 
fully on the pale face which hung over her so 
tenderly, ^you did well to come — ^you are a 
good nurse — ^you are so gentle. Thank you, 
my love.^ 

Eve would have made a dozen toilsome 
pilgrimages to have gained such a reward. 
Before the post left next day, she was confirmed 
in her gladness that she had come. Mrs. 
Philipson was very weak, and needed incessant 
care and watching; she needed nourishment 
also, and Gwen had not influence suflScient to 
prevail on her to take it often enough. But, 
to please Eve, she would exert herself to com- 
ply with every request. Eve^s letters to Sir 
Mark were less an effort than she had ex- 
pected ; there was so much to tell him about 
the invalid. But what she did not tell was 
the great improvement she had herself effected j 
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even the room to which Mrs Philipson was 
confined looked brighter and fresher under her 
sway. 

Day after day dawned and passed away in 
the seclusion of that quiet chamber, far from 
unhappily to either of them. The monotony was 
not oppressive to Eve, for she was constantly 
engrossed in the present object of amusing, 
soothing, and tending her charge. She read 
to her, she talked to her, she listened to her ; 
she forgot how she had feared her once, as the 
true beauty of her character grew clear to her 
comprehension. They were strange pages 
which seemed now turned over by her in the 
pure, chastened thoughts of her husband's 
mother. She loved to ask her opinions, to 
trace her motives, to unravel her reasonings, 
even to lead her on to speak of her past life. 
Clear and simple flowed those reminiscences, 
imtinged by any incidents so dark as those 
which still hung gloomily over Eve herself. 
But however far away in the mist of years the 
conversation began, however varied the themes, 
generally all verged at length into the absorbing 
topic of her son — ^his boyhood, his manhood. 
She scarcely knew how often she spoke of 
him; most certainly she did not guess with 
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what contending emotions she was heard, nor 
how thoroughly she was teaching his wife to 
understand and appreciate him. 

Sir Mark was not garrulous, nor had he 
reason to imagine himself an interesting subject 
to Eve. Of his history, therefore, she had 
gleaned but bare outlines. Now in its length 
and breadth it was stretched before her, and 
the most delicate traits of his character were 
touched out by the loving hand of his mother. 
Yet, with a haunting sense of being a traitor 
and a spy, did Eve venture within these secret 
limits. It was almost a profanity for her to 
intrude into the mysteries of his nature and 
his life. 

Unseen, silently the acorn changes in the 
earth, gathering strange vitality from every 
shower and dewy night ; the careless footstep 
passes over it unheedingly, trampling down a 
future marvel of strength and verdure. In 
that quiet interval of her existence, when only 
the alternation from sunshine to rain seemed 
to mark any difference in her tranquil days, a 
transition took place in Eve^s character fuUy 
as great as that by which the acorn shoots 
into the sapling. It was no longer merely 
that the circumstances around her were dif- 
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ferent, but the mainspring of action was com- 
pletely different also. Could you have set 
her once more in the emergencies of the 
past, in nothing would her conduct have 
been the same. Not that she was perfect 
now, but she saw her imperfections by the 
true light, and that is one great step towards 
amendment. 

Besides this gradual alteration (which was 
almost unobserved by herself), there was one 
more on the surface which was evident to her, 
and that was, how old interests had faded 
away. Subjects which had haunted Eve 
Cuthbert with unceasing pertinacity, had no 
place in Eve Philipson^s cogitations ; since she 
came to Wales, even her remorseful remi- 
niscences had lost some of their power. Self 
was often forgotten in her musings on higher 
themes ; and when she was alone she thought 
generally of her husband^s past, not her own — 
of his character, his pursuits, his last look and 
words. She had not strength yet to think of 
the future — in the peace of the present she 
rested, and thanked God. Sir Mark did not 
come to Wales; he had told her he would 
fetch her when he was at leisure, but he con- 
tinued much occupied. She thought after- 
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wards that it was singular she had not grown 
anxious and startled at his delay. But it was 
so sweet to feel the healing of her wounded 
spirit^ that she cared not to break the pleasant 
trance. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

These times strike monied worldlings with dismay : 
Even rich men, brave by nature, taint the air 
With words of apprehension and despair. 

WOBDSWOETH. 

rPHERE were heavier clouds over her husband 
-*- than Eve imagined. It was not only the 
untenanted home, the unvalued love, which 
troubled him now ; but for the first time since 
his boyhood, sudden, pressing danger of pecu- 
niary reverses. The great commercial enterprise 
which had excited his mother^s apprehension, 
and which had outgrown in importance and 
risk all his expectations, was checked in its 
career by a revolutionary crisis in the country 
which was the scene of its operations. Our 
home government had been but too glad to 
leave in the hands of private enterprise the 
onerous task of opening a field of commerce 
from which it hoped England might yet derive 
incalculable advantages. It was a matter of 
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course that it now stood coldly aloof, and with- 
held its help, reserving the question for future 
consideration. 

Concerns of less magnitude, which, under the 
fostering shade of Sir Mark's name and 
influence, had been stealing into the tide of 
prosperity, sank at the first breath of the storm, 
or clamoured round him for assistance, which 
it was neither prudent to grant nor to refuse. 
The blow was as sudden as severe. There was 
certain loss, probable lasting difficulties, and 
possible ruin staring him in the face. He was 
peculiarly indiflferent to mere diminution of 
fortune ; he had patience and industry for any 
amount of labour ; but it was hard, very hard, 
to have the name, which had so long towered 
above all others as a perfect rock of strength, 
banded about in terms of suspicion — ^to know 
that the credit, which had not been surpassed 
by that of Britain herself, was a topic of worse 
than doubt. 

The time was come when Mordaunt's services 
were invaluable. It was not the mere technical 
acquaintance with the machinery of the business 
which made him useful now. He had entered 
Sir Mark's employment at the period of his 
first venturing into this new trade; he had 
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watched it therefore from its infancy with 
intense interest ; it gave scope to that taste for 
discovery and research which in youth had 
seemed to point out his future career. He had 
been earnest in mastering the general manage- 
ment of Sir Mark^s affairs, but to this branch 
he had been particularly devoted. None but 
himself and Sir Mark were so conversant with 
it. When the crash came, the latter was on 
the point of executing a plan gradually matured 
in secret — ^he was about to propose to give Mor- 
daunt a small share in his business. That was 
out of the question now. It was no longer a 
moment to study etiquette as to seniority of 
service : he needed the steadiest judgment, the 
quickest discernment, the most assured fidelity; 
and unhesitatingly he made Mordaunt chief 
manager. But not before he held with him a 
long, candid interview. 

^This is no longer the honourable, com- 
fortable post it was ; to be the head now means 
arduous toil, deep anxiety, risk, and perhaps 
sorrow and disappointment. I do not conceal 
from you the value I put upon your services ; 
but I should be very selfish to insist upon them. 
If you have the slightest sensation of discomfort 
at undertaking this arduous office, I wDl use 
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every effort to procure you a better situation 
elsewhere; and I hope you know that your 
preference of that alternative would excite no 
resentment in my mind. We would be the 
same friends ; I would count always on your 
advice and affection. You have had a weary 
life of labour and disappointment; don^t let 
mine be the hand to rivet you unwillingly to 
such continued slavery.' 

The face into which he looked so steadily, 
flushed deeply; a glow of pleasure seemed to 
light up every feature. For an instant Sir 
Mark fancied he exulted in the proffered free- 
dom ; but he was soon undeceived. 

' I would not leave you for a kingdom I It 
was almost beyond my hopes that you could 
ever desire or need such help as I could give. 
I will be anything, do anything, go anywhere, 
only let me share your burden.' 

Sir Mark stopped. It was impossible to 
doubt the eager, truthful voice. 'I did not 
guess,' he said, involuntarily, * that any one but 
my mother cared so much for me.' 

As soon as the words were uttered he saw 
their purport, and regretted them ; saw, too, how 
painfully Mordaunt recoiled from them. Had 
only his own feelings or interest been concerned, 
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the latter would have forborne all comment 
which might in exonerating himself reflect in 
the least upon Eve ; but he judged it well that 
Sir Mark should be able to rely on him entirely 
in this crisis of his fate, and there were some 
reasons why it might be doubtftd whether he 
could. ^Sir Mark/ he said, slowly, almost 
solemnly, ^ I do not love professions, but I ask 
you to beUeve implicitly that I never have 
been otherwise than true to youj by God*s 
help, I never will be/ 

^ I cannot doubt it, Daresford. It would go 
hard with me if I did. I have little else left 
me to rely upon.^ 

Newspapers had small interest for Eve, and 
not much more for Mrs. Philipson, who, indeed, 
was unable to read to herself at present. She 
heard something of the revolution; had a 
passing dread of its eflPect upon her son; 
schooled herself quickly into resignation and 
trust, and guarded against any remark likely to 
excite his wife^s anxiety. 

^ Be sure you donH tell mamma a word of all 
this,^ said Laura to her husband, when he came 
home one night, full of these unpleasant 
rumours about Sir Mark. 

Forgiven by his father, and even taken into 
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partnership, because Eve's marriage had thrown 
such lustre over the Cuthbert connexion, Mr. 
Hopley was sufficiently disposed to mean 
jealousy and envy to be divided between a 
certain satisfaction at the downfall of his great 
brother-in-law, and alarm at the loss of his 
influential name and substantial services. But 
Laura was more amiable as a wife and mother 
than she had been as a girl. She could not 
wholly shake off Mrs. Cuthbert's evil influ- 
ence, or outgrow her old nature, but' she was 
softened. 

Mordaunt had struggled to repair many of 
his former omissions, and his efibrts had told 
upon her. Perhaps, too, she had learned a 
salutary lesson, although a silent one, &om 
watching her sister's fate. Often, very often, 
amid her household cares, or domestic tri- 
bulations (neither few nor light, for her hus- 
band was weak and selfish, and his family 
coarse and prejudiced against her), as the 
heaviest care of all would come across her the 
recollection of Eve's face, or some well-remem- 
bered word of dejection, of whose utterance 
Eve herself had hardly been aware. 

* Don't tell mamma,' she said again, very 
urgently. 
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^ Why not V Mr. Hopley asked, pettishly ; 
for in truth he was indulging in small schemes 
of mortifying the mother, who sometimes held 
up her grander son-in-law to him in terms of 
invidious comparison. 

* Because,' Laura answered, slowly, ' she 
would not rest a night without writing to Eve 
on the subject. I am sure we need not wish 
to trouble the poor girl with it one hour sooner 
than is absolutely necessary — and depend on 
it, mamma would not be the one to tell the 
tidings pleasantly.' 

^ Pshaw !' Mr. Hopley observed, carelessly ; 
'you are preciously careful about that little 
aflfected sister of yours. Why must she be 
wrapped up from every breath of annoyance ? 
She has had her full share of the world's good, 
why not of the evil ?' 

^ Very well,' Laura continued, coldly, with 
a slight rigidity of the muscles of the mouth, 
quite lost upon the husband, whose nature 
she thoroughly knew and despised. ' I would 
not dictate to you, only mamma will certainly 
report you as her informant, and Sir Mark is 
not a man who would enjoy rumours as to his 
credit. But you would not mind, I dare say, 
his knowing you were the tale-bearer.' 
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Calm and low, and indifferently uttered, was 
her last sentence. Her husband never sus- 
pected its sarcasm; but, as she had intended, 
he was struck by its force. He never could 
say two words before Sir Mark Philipson, and 
to account to him for being the bearer of these 
reports would have been a severe ordeal. 

For one week, interminable-seeming to her, 
Laura abstained from visiting her mother, but 
her anxiety about her sister became wearing. 
Just as Mrs. Cuthbert was soliloquising on 
the miseries of her fate, as the most neglected 
parent in the world, and the while pouring out 
a cup of excellent tea for her own refreshment, 
the door opened, and Laura and her little boy 
walked in. 

Mrs, Cuthbert barely noticed the intrusion ; 
she was inclined to affect forgetfulness of the 
identity of a daughter who could leave her for 
ten days without a visit ; but the urchin, who 
clung to her knee, and lisped his greetings to 
grandmamma, was more diflBcult to repulse. 

She tried hard to frown upon him ; and un- 
luckily her dark, well-defined eyebrows, were 
too used to the operation to Jfind it impos- 
sible. 

' Is gan^ma coss, mamma ?^ asked the asto- 
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iiished boy, in a too audible whisper, as he 
retreated to his mother^s side. 

' Really, Laura, the child is unbearably 
spoilt, and impertinent,' exclaimed gan'mamma, 
in an angry voice. 

Silence once broken, even by scolding, it was 
diflBcult to avoid further conversation, espe- 
cially when Laura was so soothing in her in- 
quiries, so respectfiil in manner — new and pre- 
cious qualities in her bold nature. 

' Indeed,' she added, quietly, ' I should rather 
come here to be cheered than to cheer — so 
calm and fresh the cottage looks — after my 
smoke-dried, noisy home. Fve been troubled 
by my servants, wearied by the children, 
fretted by my relations — dear mamma, forgive 
any seeming omission, and give me the com- 
fort of two or three pleasant hours with you.' 

Mrs. Cuthbert was mollified ; she passed her 
hand over her daughter's cheek, and secretly 
thought it more faded than her own. 

' Poor child ! well, I dare say you have your 
worries. You have not such a bed of roses as 
some people, or I think you would be more 
attentive to me.' 

Laura coloured, but in no other way noticed 
the allusion. 
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' You have heard from Lady Philipson, I 
presume?^ Mrs, Cuthbert said, stiflQy, swelling 
out the title partly in bitterness, partly because 
it was her habit* 

'Not lately,' Laura replied; 'you know 
she has very little to tell us ; and what with 
letters to her husband, and her care of his 
mother, she has no time/ 

' Nonsense, Laura ! as if the servants could 
not wait well enough upon the old woman, or 
as if Ae cared for the letters ! He cares for no 
one but himself. He has only called upon 
me once since Eve went away. I have no 
patience with Eve.' 

' That's not her fault,' Laura said, quickly. 

'Yes, it is; why does not she insist upon 
his paying me proper respect ?' 

' Oh, mamma !' 

It was an involuntary tone of deep reproach, 
for Laura saw mentally the sister whose hap- 
piness was wrecked, and the disappointed hus- 
band, who yet was so generous and forbearing 
to the woman who had in some sense ensnared 
him. 

' If I were properly treated,' Mrs. Cuthbert 
continued, wrapping herself majestically in a 
splendid shawl (Sir Mark's gift), ' I should 
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now be presiding at Whitefield in Eve^s absence. 
Who so proper to fill her place ? Or why am I 
not invited by that proud old Welshwoman to 
go down and visit her ?' 

^ Because, dear mamma, you know she never 
even saw you ; and when she is so weak, how 
could she entertain you properly ? — indeed it 
would be too much for her/ 

^ Laura, Eve is not so weak, and Eve has 
seen me before/ 

^Yes; but if she had to amuse you and 
enjoy your society, as she ought to do, she 
could not devote herself half so much to Mrs. 
Philipson, which certainly is the great object 
of her being there at all.' 

'Certainly, Mrs. Hopley, of course I am 
wrong and they are right. It's impossible to 
make you see the proper duties people owe me. 
You are as bad as Mordaunt.' 

^ Where is he ?' 

* Oh ! like every one else, immaculate, I 
suppose ; he cannot err, although to be sure he 
leaves a poor desolate woman alone perpetually. 
It's all business, he says, when he comes home 
late in the evening, and starts away at early 
hours in the morning; but, Laura, I have 
my doubts. Why such a sudden accession 
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of bustle ? And then he's so absent in mind 
when he is at home. He'll be a regular 
oddity soon, if he goes on in that way/ 

^This is all lately?' 

' Oh ! it's come on gradually, but this last 
week it's marvellous. On Monday night he was 
at Whitefield all night, on Tuesday he never got 
here till bedtime, on Wednesday he posted off 
to breakfast in town— in the evening he was 
here certainly, but he might as well have been 
away, he was so closely shut up in his room 
writing and burning papers. Such trouble as 
Jemima had with the grate, all blackened and 
smeared with wax.' 

^ Is he to be here soon ?' 

' Soon ! no ; not till very late, if at all, he 
said. So you see what a lovely time I have of it.' 

^Yes; it is fortunate you have so many 
neighbours ; and then, too, this is a rare occur- 
rence : generally speaking, no one can be more 
domesticated than Mordaunt ; no one kinder or 
more considerate.' 

^ You did not always say so.' 

^ No, mamma, because I was young, ignorant, 
headstrong, ungrateful. I have grown older by 
more than years — I am a mother, and I know 
now the virtue of obedience and gratitude.' 

VOL. II. Q 
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Laura sighed very deeply, and paused, for 
she thought the servant had come into the 
room. It was, however, Mordaunt, who had 
heard her closing sentence, and with surprise 
and emotion took her hand in his. 

* A knowledge very precious, Laura, even as 
regards our fellow-creatures ; most precious as 
regards Him to whom we owe everything.^ 

^ I am so glad to see you,' she exclaimed, 
joyfully, but confused by her self-betrayal. 
' Mamma did not expect you for hours.' 

* Oh ! Laura, your cousin has altered much 
of late. You recollect how wearingly fond he 
was of punctuality — if one were a minute late 
for breakfast, it was such a crime ! But now 
he is the very antipodes of order. If any- 
thing would have brought him, it would be our 
having just finished tea, and needing to make 
fresh for him.' 

Mordaunt's look at Mrs. Cuthbert was 
longer and sadder than usual, but he spoke no 
hasty retort. On the contrary, he replied, 
kindly, ' I am sure you would not really grudge 
the trouble if I did want it, but I don't ; I am 
going out again directly, and perhaps shall not 
return to-night.' 

' There/ Mrs. Cuthbert exclaimed, half tri- 
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umphantly, half provoked ; ' and of course you 
wont tell me where you are going. Never 
mind, I wont inquire ; I never was inquisitive. 
But you see, Laura, how he carries on now/ 

This was lost on Mordaunt, who had passed 
out of the room, and was heard ascending the 
stairs. 

^Dear mamma,' Laura said, gently, 'don't 
worry yourself. Mordaunt is not a boy ; and 
we have tested for years his wisdom and good- 
ness. What occasion to be anxi(Tus about 
him ? He has good reasons for it all, I don't 
doubt.' 

But Mrs. Cuthbert chose to be uneasy, and 
irritated, and chafed, even by Laura's defence 
of her cousin. The latter soon saw that silence 
was her best policy, but she resolved to be 
actively useful, so she persuaded her mother 
to let her make some coflFee for him ; and as 
he came down again she met him with a 
tempting cup in her hand. 

' You know I am vain of my coflfee-making 
powers, so don't refuse to compliment them.' 

He took it with a smile ; it was hot, strong, 
delicious, and proved a grateful refreshment. 

' How jaded you are !' Laura said, in- 
voluntarily glancing solicitously at his grave 
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countenance. A quick answering look of 
caution warned her to be silent. 

'Laura/ he half-whispered, as he restored 
to her the empty cup, ' can you come here, not 
to-morrow evening, but the evening after ; and 
bring your boy with you again ? It will be a 
favour to me/ 

' Certainly, if you wish it/ 

Again the admonitory glance, a kind good- 
night to all, and he was gone. 

' Carefully dressed, too !^ Mrs. Cuthbert 
cried aloud, as the outer door closed. ' And 
tell me that is business ! What a hypocrite 
he is !^ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The firm, steadfast bosom, upon which a past full of 
torture has weighed in vain, will many a time, like a 
piece of ice that has been often overflowed, break down 
beneath the gentlest footstep of Destiny. 

RiCHTEB. 

* T DO assure you, Miss Desborough, you 
-L are only wasting your strength just now. 
He is certain to sleep on ; I can read here as 
comfortably as at home, and you can trust him 
with me. Go, like a reasonable creature, and 
sleep for a little.^ 

Dr. Lee watched her tardy and reluctant 
departure, and then with much satisfaction 
drew her reading-table to his side, and began 
to ransack it for an interesting book. But 
Jane, instead of going to lie down, went quietly 
into the library, and there sought refreshment, 
not in slumber, but in thought. She sat in 
the bay window, in the chair which had once 
been Mr. Carisbroke^s ; she marked with list- 
less eyes the shadows of the evening stealing 
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along the oak floor, and shrouding the distant 
corners of the room. A small fire burned 
upon the hearth, giving light rather than 
warmth — at least, she was too far off to feel 
the heat. What a strange and solemn time it 
was ! Through the slow, grief-stained years of 
her later life no moment had impressed her 
with such awe. That buoyant bravery of 
youth with which we breast the first waves of 
misfortune was gone. There was no need to 
wonder how sorrow and solitude could be 
borne; experience had long since solved the 
problem. Her faith in Him who alone could 
help her wavered not for an instant, yet her 
heart felt oppressed with a burden inexpressibly 
heavy. ' He cannot survive more than two or 
three days !* 

They said it kindly, but they had not for- 
gotten that she was not his daughter ; indeed, 
secretly, they thought how great would be the 
relief to this admirable young woman, when 
she was freed from the duty which every one 
had long believed to be far beyond her strength. 
The intonation of their voices taught her some- 
thing of their sentiments, and the pang was 
acute. Mr. Carisbroke had been the protector 
of her childhood j but oh ! how doubly en- 
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deared by all the cares which his helplessness 
had entailed upon her. 

Moments there are in life when all the 
future seems to us a blank. It is not even 
filled with phantoms of suffering more severe 
than we have ever known — there is nothing 
new to dread, nothing to be done. It is 
simply a blank, and the heart recoils from it 
Avith more undefined awe than if it held forth 
to us a hydra-headed image of horror. Jane 
had just reached such a point in her history, 
and what with physical fatigue and exhaustion, 
and mental distress, she could hardly bear up 
through it. 

' Dear madam, I hoped you were asleep.' 
She shook her head, for indeed she fancied 
words would have choked her. 

' There is a gentleman here — Mr. Daresford. 
I wanted him to go away, but though very 
grieved to disturb you, he said he most 
earnestly desired to see you.' 

' Certainly.' The voice sounded hollow, 
even to Jane's own ear; yet Mordaunt's 
coming hardly struck her with surprise or 
pleasure — was more like an expected part of 
the ordeal through which she was passiug. He 
was with her in a few seconds, full of sorrow 
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at the news which had greeted him, and con- 
cern for the signs of suflfering in her worn 
face. Unusually pre-occupied, she asked no 
questions about him or his, but told him all 
about Mr. Carisbroke's increase of illness, and 
his present symptoms. She felt sure of a 
sympathy from him which no one else had 
given. It almost jarred upon her at last that 
he interrupted her. 

' I have but a short time to stay, and may 
not see you again for a long — an indefinite 
period. I came to tell you about myself.' 

She looked up, hearing a singular forced 
tone in his voice; but the twilight showed 
only the outlines of very pale features. All her 
pre-occupation was gone in an instant. 

' Thank you/ she said, breathlessly ; ' it is 
always interesting to me.' 

* This has been a very stormy period in our 

commercial world, and especially with the 

trade. I have always been particularly fond 
of and conversant with it, and now some one 
is wanted immediately on the spot. If others 
have more talent, no one at least can be so 
devoted to Sir Mark's interests, and I am to 
sail in three days.' 

He said it out briefly, sternly, hardly ; glad 
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to get through the torture himself, and fancying, 
half thankfully, half bitterly, that she would 
hear it with a quiet, friendly concern, but none 
of the sensations chilling him to the heart. 

She made no exclamation of any kind ; but 
when, startled at her silence, he looked round, 
he saw that she was leaning back in her chair, 
with parted lips and eyes dilated. 

' Miss Desborough ! — Jane !' he cried, in 
much alarm. She struggled to speak, but 
uttered only a low groan. Too much shocked 
to reflect, he was about to call for help, when 
her cold hand was laid upon him. Unable to 
resist the gesture, Mordaunt stood anxiously 
waiting for further word or sign. ' She is 
physically weak,' he thought ; anything, every- 
thing but the one contingency, which he must 
thrust away from his mind for ever, and which 
yet came surging up and confronting him 
continually. 

At last she said, ^ It cannot be, Mordaunt. 
It cannot.' 

' It must,' he replied, hurriedly. ' I cannot 
enter into the particulars, but there is no 
alternative.' 

* Oh, Mordaunt, the voyage — the climate — 
and you are no longer a boy.' 
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* T have counted the cost/ he replied, trying 
to smile — trying, in the growing dusk, to scan 
the face whose outline told of such bewildering 
emotion; he saw that each hand now clasped 
the arms of the chair, as if for support. She 
seemed to pause, scarcely able to think or 
speak coherently. ' Can I — ^may I ?' he heard 
her murmur involuntarily. And in the mean- 
time the wildest, maddest fancies rose to his 
mind. 

^ It cannot be, Mordaunt. It need not be. 
It must not.' 

* Why not ? Who is there to regret or 
miss me ? Have I not lived on in hopes of 
proving my gratitude to Sir Mark ? Can I 
shrink from this service now V 

* Mordaunt,' she said, with a return of her 
old calm manner, * this forces me to tell you 
all. Duty compels you to remain in England. 
You are on the eve of being burdened with 
responsibilities which cannot be flung aside, 
even for the sake of others.' 

' What do you mean V 

She burst into tears. 

^ I told you of his precarious state, but did 
not feel justified in adding the truth. You 
are his successor. He has no heir, no rela- 
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tive. He long secretly intended to bequeath 
Carisbroke to you ; latterly he confided the 
intention to me, made all the necessary arrange- 
ments, and was happy in the certainty that 
Walter's choice would have been the same/ 

^ Impossible ! Jane, you, by every imagin- 
able claim, are the rightful owner. This cannot 
be suffered for one instant.' 

'You are too late,' she said, faintly. 'Worldly 
things will never again have word or thought 
from him. As for me, more than I can ever 
need of earthly riches have been already 
poured into my cup. This has been done 
deliberately, with my fullest approbation, not 
only on your account, but because I knew 
that he, whose it would have been, would 
have so willed it, had he been consulted,' 

' Never, whilst you survived him. You, his 
nearest and dearest — ^he could not have borne to 
picture a day when you would not be mistress 
of Carisbroke.' 

Jane interrupted him in a tone of mingled 
perplexity and annoyance. 'That day must 
soon have come had he been spared. He could 
have had no idea of any indissoluble tie between 
me and this place. In any case, I must have 
given way to his wife.' 
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A moment of surprise and incredulity, then 
the hurried words, * Forgive me — but / mttst 
know — his wife — yourself?* 

^ No, never ! his — oh ! Dauntless, could you 
think so?' 

Even in this world the knowledge was to 
come. Without another word the secret lay 
unveiled before her; she knew all now, the 
passionate boyish love, which had won her 
young heart with no other pleading than those 
looks and tones, which afterwards had seemed 
a dream when he returned cold, changed, and 
distant: the fatal mistake, the faith he had 
kept to his friend's memory, the true cause of 
the barrier which had parted them for years. 

It needed not the wild clasp of her hand in 
his to tell her this, and more than this, the 
love, the despair of his life. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Moments were precious in so short a stay. 

Deyden. 

^llyfY DEAR EVE, — Prepare my mother 
-^-^ quietly for the surprise of a visit from 
me. I shall be with you a couple of hours 
after you receive this for a very hurried peep at 
you both. 

^ Ever yours, 

' Mark Philipson.^ 

She was at the door of Mrs. Philipson^s 
room when the letter was put into her hand. 
It was only the keenness of her anxiety which 
had prompted her to open it before she went 
in. She read it hastily, stood still, and then 
walked quickly on with the one thought of ' to 
be alone, to think.' But the new principle of 
' self last,' was gaining power over her ; she 
turned back, and went quietly in to break the 
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glad tidings as gradually and playfully as 
possible^ although happily Mrs. Philipson was 
now almost as strong as ever. After that^ 
there were many directions to give for Sir 
Mark's reception^ seeing that the management 
of his mother's house had gradually passed very 
much into her hands. Then she assisted Mrs. 
Philipson as carefully^ and read to her as 
steadily, as usual ; then she went to the rooms 
prepared for her husband, and made various 
little alterations in their arrangement. By 
watching and noting all his tastes and fancies 
she had peculiar skill in suggesting what he 
would like — a skill diligently concealed firom 
his knowledge. The hour when he might 
come was approaching ere she at last sat down 
alone, and tried to steady herself for his recep- 
tion. 

^ Prepare my mother.' Poor Sir Mark had 
no notion that any emotion would be stirred in 
the breast of his impassible wife. He could 
not guess how her colour came and went, or 
with what extreme difficulty she suppressed 
outward tokens of the inward storm. It 
seemed to her as if a lifetime had been 
crowded into the weeks which had elapsed since 
they parted. She had learned to love and be 
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beloved by his mother, to know her own weak- 
ness and need of a wisdom and a guidance 
mightier than man could give ; she had learned 
to understand her husband himself better than 
if she had spent ten years with him in the 
chilling estrangement which had become 
habitual. She had always respected him 
above every one, but there was more than 
respect now in the absorbing interest with 
which he was regarded. She felt keenly how 
one departure from truth and rectitude involves 
us often in a labyrinth of error — entails upon 
us an apparent necessity for further deceit — and 
throws doubt upon every future action, how- 
ever sincere. Could she go forward now and 
meet her husband as inclination prompted, 
warmly and frankly ? It seemed impossible, 
even with the strong recollection of his parting 
look. 

And even now the sound of his arrival 
struck upon her ear — before the time. Starting 
up, her progress was stayed by giddiness, which 
compelled her to cling for support to the 
nearest object. He was with his mother 
before she could find strength to reach her 
room — the meeting was constrained, as meet- 
ings in the presence of a third person are cer- 
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tain to 1)6 where emotion on both sides is deep 
and strong — Sir Mark was chilled by her tardy 
greeting, and his disappointment reacted upon 
her. Poor Mrs. Philipson^s heart died within 
her, as she saw the clond of estrangement 
between them. Both faces were now too well 
known and beloved, not to be easily read. In 
the charm of her new aflfection for Eve, in the 
discovery of so much in her character wliich 
was true and tender, the mother had indulged 
in hope that matters were altered for the better 
in her son's home; but the facts of the case 
stood now plainly before her in the changing 
colour, trembling voice, and timid eyes of the 
wife — in the absence of all those earnest in- 
quiries after home details, which show that 
that home is dear — in the lack of that eager 
outpouring of trifles which tells that we are 
secure of sympathy in the listener. Mrs. 
Philipson turned to her son, and soon began 
to descry that, even beyond any present sen- 
sations of disappointment, care sat heavy on 
his heart. She had not seen him for months, 
and could the better appreciate the change, 
which was unheeded by Eve, pre-occupied as she 
was, and almost afraid to look up. The hours 
lagged slowly by. They made great feint of 
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delight in exhibiting some out-door improve- 
ments ; but the hoUowness of the gaiety was 
unmistaken. Secretly both mother and wife 
longed to know the duration of his visit, but 
dreaded to ask lest they should be told that it 
would be brief. 

The pleasantest moment was when Eve was 
away for a short time, and Sir Mark, laying 
down his weary head upon the cushion of Mrs. 
Philipson^s arm-chair, seemed glad for an instant 
to have no need of effort. His mother looked 
tenderly at the closed eyes and worn features 
pillowed beside her. Memories of childish days 
were with both, when that head was crowned 
with the glory of youth and hope, when only the 
weariness which follows pleasure bent it down 
to that familiar resting-place. Silver streaks 
shone now upon his dark hair, and lines were 
furrowed on the forehead and around the firm 
mouth. Mrs. Philipson watched him. She 
was one of those who had drank too deeply at 
the fountain of knowledge of God's truth and 
mercy, ever to pray that sorrow should be 
averted from those she loved. ' It matters not,' 
she thought, ' so it but draw him nearer to 
his Lord/ but earnest and solemn was her 
supplication that he might be strengthened to 
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bear it, that the lesson learned might be the 
lesson intended to be taught, that joy and 
suffering might be alike sanctified to him. 

^ This is pleasant, mother,' he said at last, 
with a faint smile. ' I could fancy myself a 
child again, and free from all these cares. You 
know I always called you my ^ rest.' ' 

^ And I always told you of another and a 
better rest.' 

* Yes, which is to come.' 

' No, which one may taste even here, 
although into its fulness we cannot yet enter. 
' Come unto me, and I will give you rest,' 
must have referred to some present fulfilment 
of the promise, although the perfect f5puition is 
not yet.' 

After a time she spoke again softly. 

^ And what are these cares, my son ?' 

How thankful he was that her heart was 
with treasures laid up in Heaven, and that he 
need not fear to tell her how doubtful was his 
hold upon those which had fallen to his lot on 
earth. He was not one to make partial con- 
fidences, and so in a few minutes she knew 
aU his past anxieties and future perils. She 
heard him with very great surprise and con- 
cern. Pecuniary annoyances had for years 
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passed so completely out of her life, and re- 
verses had seemed so improbable, that she 
could not fail to be startled. But she uttered 
no word of reproach or repining. Careless 
observers might have thought her insensible, 
BO quiet was her voice, as she lightly swept her 
hand over his hair, and said softly — 

^ And so you are almost my own poor Mark 
again. Does Eve know?' she asked, after a 
pause. 

' Not yet.' 

* You must tell her,' she continued. * You 
need not fear. I do not think she values 
riches in the least.' 

Sir Mark raised his head quickly. 
' You think not ? That is my own impres- 
sion too.' 

It was pleasant to have his conviction con- 
firmed ; ' but why ?' thought his mother. 

' What I do dread communicating,' he pro- 
ceeded, ' is, that after much deliberation, it is 
evident that either Mordaunt or myself must 

go to . No one less acquainted with the 

interests in question, or less free to act promptly, 
would do — and he has at once responded to 
the call. No time is to be lost, and he sails 
in three days after this. I am a&aid this will 
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grieve poor Eve. She will hardly see him 
before he leaves ; and besides the long absence 
which may be requisite, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the contingencies, the risk of the 
hurried journey at this season, the possible 
effect of the climate upon his constitution. 
After thirty the chances are said to be against 
one. I hesitated to avail myself of his aid at 
such a possible sacrifice ; but he has been so 
noble, so devoted, so resolved not to spare 
himself, that I could not shake his resolution. 
If she should take alarm at it all, how it will 
pain her 1^ 

Mrs. Philipson rejoiced even in that hour of 
perplexity to see that in her son^s heart love 
for his wife was strong as ever. ' I am grieved 
for her,* she said at last, * but I hope Mor- 
daunt^s departure will not be to Eve now the 
shock, the bereavement which it must have 
been before she was your wife.' 

' I wish I could be sure of that,' Sir Mark 
murmured, sadly. 

' I have learned to know her, I fancy, well 
during the last few weeks,' Mrs. Philipson con- 
tinued, 'and I can confidently express my 
belief that this change of interests has come to 
her, as it does to so many.' 
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'Is it not that she takes little interest in 
anything?* Sir Mark asked quickly, and the 
next moment regretted the question. 

' I should be truly ungrateful if I assented/ 
his mother replied, gently. ' I have seen her 
show no want of interest in the old sick woman 
she was sent to nurse. No light-minded, cold- 
hearted, common-place girl could have been to 
me what she has been. I think, Mark, she 
has been badly trained. Her mother, perhaps, 
is uncongenial. I could imagine her one who 
has been alternately spoiled by petting and 
coercion. I used to wonder at the little care 
which had evidently been taken to plant sound 
principles in the mind, and induce clear reason- 
ing. But there is no poverty in the mind 
itself, and I am struck with astonishment at 
the way in which it has worked itself into the 
true course — or, should I not rather say, been 
guided ?' 

' Not by me,' he interposed. 

*No, Mark; by One mightier than you, 
whose child she now knows herself to be.' 

Mrs. Philipson proceeded to tell him how 
great a change Eve's presence had wrought 
upon herself, her health, her comfort, even upon 
her establishment. She could not weary of the 
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recital of the many unselfish acts^ the diligence, 
the tenderness which had won her love to her 
daughter-in-law. 

' You saw all this in her during Mordaunt^s 
illness^ of course. I do not wonder that you 
loved her.' 

The usually stem face was flushed with joy 
and surprise. He could not even refrain frx)m 
a smile. 

' You perceive then, mother, that I was not 
captive to the red and white, and the flaxen 
curls of a mere doll.' 

' I never thought so, Mark ; and forgive me 
if I add that Eve's beauty always struck me as 
overpraised. She is lovely in my eyes now, 
but it is rather loveliness visible to my heart 
than my gaze.' 

^Because you never saw her in her real 
beauty,' he answered ; ' but when I first beheld 
her, I thought I had never looked on anything 
so perfect. Even now the form and features 
are exquisite, but the light has faded. How ? 
where ? As well might one ask for the rays of 
last year's summer, or the scent of its faded 
flowers.' 

' I fear her health is very delicate,' Mrs. 
Fhilipson said, at last, seeing that the long 
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lashes of his downcast eyes glistened as he 
spoke. 

Just then the door opened, and Eve glided 
in with an aspect more serene and cheerful 
than she had yet worn that day. They ex- 
changed glances which agreed that the news 
should be broken to her now ; and accordingly, 
without entering upon the subject of his own 
anxieties, except in as far as stating that there 
were many difficulties now in all business 
affairs, he proceeded to tell her how desirable 

it was that some one should go to to 

represent him. He briefly described the cha- 
racter of the person required, the powers 
which must be intrusted to him ; and then, as 
gently and skilfully as he could, he added that 
she would soon guess who alone could fill 
this post, who alone volunteer to accept it. 

' Who V she echoed, feebly, as the colour 
faded from her cheek ; and when her husband 
spoke the name, who can unravel the chain of 
recollections which surrounded her? Mor- 
daunt^s early sorrow, struggles, self-devotion — 
her own resolve to save him — ^the cost at which 
she had striven to fulfil it; and now — now 
this crowning sacrifice, which showed her that 
all she had done, so evilly done, was vain. 
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The risk, the exile — even Janets possible 
anguish — ^rose in an instant before her already 
overwrought mind. She was weak and worn 
in body to an extent unguessed, even by Mrs. 
Philipson. Every event of the day had tried 
her nerves severely, and now they yielded to 
this fresh shock. The clasped hands dropped 
listlessly, and Sir Mark caught her senseless 
form in his arms. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

I am going, my people, 

On a long and distant journey : 

Many moons and many winters 

Will have come and will have vanished 

Ere I come again to see you. 

Longfellow. 

TT^VE^S first look of consciousness encoun- 
-*--^ tered a face not very familiar to her — that 
of Mrs. Philipson^s physician, who was bending 
over her solicitously ; her next was into that 
of Mrs. Philipson herself. Unresistingly she 
swallowed what they held to her lips, hstlessly 
lay back, too weak to speak or think. Her 
utmost effort was to glance up and see that it 
was her husband who supported her, and try 
to smile reassuringly. But even that was too 
much, and in the exhaustion which followed 
she saw and heard no more. 

She awoke at last as from deep sleep, and 
found herself in a dreamy, indolent state, 
which might not have been unpleasant had it 
not been for the headache which accompanied 
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it. By-and-by she discerned that Gwen came 
and looked at her^ and then that her place was 
taken by Mrs. Philipson herself, very pale and 
sad, and fiill of tenderness, who cautioned her 
against exertion, and then sat silently beside 
her till she slept again. 

' She will do nicely now — we have nothing 
more to dread,' said the doctor; and very 
anxious lest the shock should have injured his 
older and more valued patient, he put on his 
liveliest smile of congratulation. 

' Perhaps you will yourself write a few lines 
to that eflfect to Sir Mark V asked Mrs. Philip- 
son. 

' Certainly — certainly ; but you know before 
he left I had pledged my word to him that 
there was no danger — nothing which a little 
sleep and attention would not wholly remove.' 

^I wish, dear Mrs. Philipson,' said Eve, 
when some hours after she regained strength 
and inclination to speak — ' I wish you would 
not weary yourself by watching me. It is 
late, is it not?' 

* Yes, my child ; I shall soon go to bed.' 

'That is right; but meanwhile don't stay 
here. Think how dull it is for poor Mark 
without you. Go to him and tell him I have 
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been very foolish. I remember it all now, and 
can say truly, God^s will be done/ 

' That is right, Eve ; in every event strive 
to feel that. But, my love, Mark is not here. 
He was obliged to go away again, whenever he 
knew you were better.' 

' Gone !' Eve said, in a low, broken tone. 
' Oh ! I am so grieved.' 

' Yes, it was painful to him to leave us so 
soon, and to know you could not bid him good-* 
bye.' 

Mrs. Philipson tried to steady her voice, 
but tears rained down her faded cheek. Eve 
had never seen tears fall so fast. 

' Had he always meant to return so quickly?' 
she asked suddenly, for the idea that he was 
offended or pained by her conduct was ever 
ready to start up in her mind. 

'Nearly as soon,' Mrs. Philipson replied j 
then added, * his original plan was to have left 
us early in the morning ; but when he saw you 
revive, and heard from Dr. Grant that all evil 
was over, but that you must not be disturbed 
for some time, he resolved to return by the 
mail train which passes B about mid- 

night.' 

' Midnight ! why, what time is it now ?' 
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' About nine o'clock/ 

* I don't understand it all/ Eve said, wearily. 

'A mystery soon solved, dear child; you 
have slept over many hours. It was yesterday 
that you were taken ill.' 

Eve was silent. The shock was consider- 
able ; but Dr. Grant had judged wisely when 
he advised her being told everything as soon as 
she regained any strength. It would have 
startled her more had she unravelled it later. 

' And now could you not sleep again ?' 

Eve sighed. 'Not just yet. I have a 
question, a foolish question to ask.' 

' What is it, my love ?' 

' He was not vexed with me ?' 

' Is vexation natural to him V 

' No,' Eve answered ; ' if he is not lenient, 
he can be patient.' 

It was his character of himself, well remem- 
bered and thought over for years. 

'That sounds coldly from you, Eve,' the 
mother said, quickly. 

' He said it himself — I was only recalling 
it.' 

Mrs. Philipson mused. ' Perhaps it is just. 
And, Eve, is there not more beauty in forbear- 
ance where we detect error quickly and con- 
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demn it, than where our observation is merely 
blunted and we do not condemn, simply be- 
cause we do not see ?* 

Eve pressed her hand. 

^ Whatever happens, believe in this, my 
child — your husband loves you. If you know 
what love is, you will also know how much it 
comprehends.' 

There was silence for a time, and then 
Eve asked when Mordaunt was to leave Eng- 
land. 

Mrs. Philipson had dreaded the inquiry, but 
now she marvelled to see how very calmly, 
though sorrowfully, her reply was heard. No 
murmur, no entreaty to be allowed to see him, 
not even a spoken regret that this could not 
be. She might have wondered less had she 
understood how completely Eve felt that she 
had herself passed out of the old and intimate 
relations which in former years she had borne 
to him ; how perfectly unselfish was her grief 
at his departure. 

Mrs. Philipson was surprised, when she went 
next morning to her daughter's room, to find 
her dressed and almost ready to come down- 
stairs. Eve smiled, and begged her to forget 
all the fright and trouble she had given her. 
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' My first act,* she continued, gaily, ^ must 
be to write a long, penitent letter to Sir 
Mark/ 

Quickly as Mrs. Philipson's head was turned 
away. Eve saw, or thought she saw, a quiver of 
the lip, which startled her. 

During breakfast but little was said. Now 
and then Eve looked up, and thought with great 
self-reproach how much her own illness had 
shattered Mrs. Philipson's nerve. The pale 
face, sunken cheek, and sorrowful eye filled 
her with alarm, although the usual sweet smile 
was often attempted. 

'Now, little loiterer,' Mrs. Philipson said, 
cheerfully, seeing that Eve hovered near her. 
* Is this your promise to write directly after 
breakfast ?' 

* But you may need me.' 

' Vain little woman ! have I lived all these 
years without you, and cannot I exist an hour 
now without your presence ?' 

Half doubtfully. Eve withdrew. How pain- 
ful was the agitation of the aged mother! 
The hour was at hand when she expected a 
messenger from her son, and he might bring 
tidings which were to her almost like death. 
With bent head and clasped hands she sat, and 
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strove mentally to lay hold of help and 
strength, for in herself she felt none. 

By-and-by Gwen looked in cautiously, and 
then came forward with the letter, which her 
mistress dreaded to receive. ^ He is come, 
then ?^ she asked feebly, and for some minutes 
could not gain courage to open the missive — 
of the nature of the contents she had little 
doubt. Yet when at last she read them, much 
was wholly unexpected. 

'My dear Mother, — I am thankful that 
we were able to be together when we first 
looked this trial in the face. The remembrance 
of your consent and your blessing gives me 
energy now j and though I know that to none 
can this step be so painful as to you, yet I feel 
you will be tipheld, and have ere this found 
strength to bear the tidings that what was in 
our consultation only probable, is now in- 
evitable. 

'During my brief absence, Mordaunt and 
Miss Desborough have come to a full under- 
standing. The particulars I do not know, fur- 
ther than that the general impression of her 
engagement and attachment to young Caris- 
broke was unfounded, and that she is to be 
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Mordaunt^s wife. Further, and this is strictly 
confidential, Mr. Carisbroke has selected Mor- 
daunt as his heir, and now lies on his death- 
bed. You will fully appreciate the generosity 
and self-devotion of Eve^s cousin, when I tell 
you that in spite of all this he was yet resolved 
to fulfil his promise of going abroad. Miss 
Desborough had also given her consent. Such 
a sacrifice I could not accept, even to save you 
pain, my dear mother, and I have arranged to 
take his place, he most kindly pledging himself 
to watch over my interests here as if they were 
his own. I will try to write once more to 
you both before I leave England, but you will 
know how hurried I am. Yet I am strong in 
hope and faith, mother, that God will spare us 
all to meet again even in this world. I need 
not ask your prayers — I know they are mine. 
'Mordaunt and Jane will watch over you 
both.' 

' Oh ! dearest mother, tell me what it is V 
and Eve clung to the trembling, weeping 
woman. Mrs. Philipson's self-control was too 
far gone to counsel discretion, and with a hur- 
ried explanation of Sir Mark's difficulties, she 
put his letter into his wife's hands. 
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And Eve read, but neither fainted nor wept. 

* He is beset witb dangers, perhaps ruin ; 
and where is his wife V The words were cold 
and stem, as if an accuser had spoken. ^ Tell 
me/ she continued, ' when will he leave V 

' He takes Mordaunt^s place,* groaned Mrs. 
Philipson. 

Eve^s white cheek grew, if possible, whiter ; 
and she left the room. In a few moments 
she returned. 'Forgive me,* she said, more 
softly, passing her arms round Mrs. Philipson ; 
' forgive me, if I seem unfeeling to you ; but 
oh ! not even your sorrow must keep me from 
my duty.* 

Mrs. Philipson gazed up into the eyes whose 
light was so troubled. 

' You are going ?* 

' To him — with him — if I may !* 

Mrs. Philipson's heart bounded ; she thought 
of the excitement, the journey, the weak- 
ness of her who was to make it; but deeper 
was the sense of the joy her son would feel if 
— if that cloud of estrangement should by 
this storm be rent away. 

' One word. Eve ;* and she held her in an 
eager grasp. * Is it duty that goes, or — love ?* 

The crimson tide rushed over Eve's face, her 

VOL. II. s 
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eyes sank^ her lips trembled^ and a deep sob 
broke firom her heaying Inreast. But the 
mother's quick ear caught also one low sound, 
which made her strain her in her arms and 
bless her fervently. 

* Have no care for me, my child ; and bid 
him think through how many lonely years I 
have been guarded and comforted by Him who 
is all in all. He will not £ul me now.^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

One sacred oath has tied 
Oar loves ; one destiny our life shall guide ; 
Nor wild, nor deep our common way divide. 

Pbiob. 

QUICKLY as the resolution was made, it 
could not be so rapidly carried out. After 
the first instant of excitement was over, Eve 
saw that if she really meant to give a tinge of 
possibility to her leaving England, her prepa- 
rations must assume more coherency. With 
apparent composure, therefore, she gave her 
orders, and superintended her servants^ arrange- 
ments for departure. In vain her maid strove 
to pack superfluous treasures, or cast aside 
what in her own eyes was comparatively use- 
less. As skilfully as time and circumstances 
permitted, her mistress selected what she would 
most need. She found that by no exertions 
could she reach London before a late hour of 
the night, and she had still an interval of re- 
pose to devote to Mrs. Philipson. It was from 
no lack of sympathy with, or consideration for, 

s 2 
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her that Eve never wavered in her purpose, 
although it involved leaving her in solitude and 
sorrow. Those short hours of unrestrained 
and solemn exchange of feeling and confidence 
bound them more perfectly together, and never 
faded from Eve's loving memory. 

They were over at last, the final blessing 
spoken, the journey commenced. Beyond the 
fatigue inseparable from one of such length, no 
outward circumstances were unfavourable to 
her, and mind and heart were alike too fiill to 
note its incidents. Still her nerves were strong, 
her manner composed ; courage and sincerity, 
and even hope, were aJive again within her, 
and self was comparatively forgotten in her 
anxiety for her husband. 

Although his going abroad was the pro- 
minent point which engrossed her, she did not 
leave unheeded the news of his late reverses. 
How changed Eve was, could in no way have 
been better proved than by the throb of some- 
thing like joy with which the possibility of a 
return to poverty was imagined. All she had 
once fancied so seductive in luxury and wealth 
had been tasted, and foimd fraught with bitter- 
ness. For herself, she would have almost 
^shed to see the gilded fetters drop off and 
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leave her free to share poverty, toil, and suf- 
fering with her husband. But consideration 
showed her other and darker shades in the 
picture; the failure of much which was to 
him far more precious than riches, the long- 
established reputation, the many objects of in- 
terest, the ruin to others involved in any ruin 
to him. And with such a burden of care 
upon him, he was to undertake this toilsome 
journey, this absence, this separation from all 
who loved him. 

Mordaunt, Jane — on them she bestowed but 
few thoughts, startling as had been the tidings 
relating to them. 

' The last train will have left for home before 
We arrive ; where will your ladyship go ?* 
asked her servant, looking anxiously in, when 
they stopped, for the last time, before they 
reached town. And, very much to his sur- 
prise, both as to matter and manner, his 
usually timid, undecided mistress answered, 
quietly — 

' We will drive into the city, to the office.' 

It sounded an uncomfortable destination, 
but was the best she could have chosen. To 
alarm or disturb her husband by arriving at 
Whitefield in the middle of the night, was no 
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part of her purpose. To Laura she had once 
directed her attention ; but the uncongeniality 
of the sister^s husband, outweighed the value 
of the sister^s sympathy, and to her was de- 
nied that safest and best haven of a mother's 
love. From Mrs. Cuthbert's loud condolence 
or repining she shrank, though even to herself 
she masked the involimtary sensation under an 
imagined wish to spare her mother pain. Se- 
veral harassing contingencies had presented 
themselves to her. Sir Mark might have 
already started for Southampton. In the city 
his movements would be known; the house 
was kept by old family servants, and she 
believed a senior clerk also resided there. 
And so, growing rapidly more agitated, yet 
earnestly striving to possess herself in patience 
and faith, she took her way through the weary 
labyrinth of streets which separated it from 
the station. Knowing nothing of the distance, 
the sudden stopping of the carriage came upon 
her, at length, with a shock. 

' What shall I ask, my lady V 

But her parched lips refuse to utter; she 
signed to him to help her out, and as the 
housekeeper's face appeared at the door, she 
passed her and went in. An unfamiliar visitor 
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there, it needed her servant's whisper to 
explain her identity ; when instantly, without 
<K)mment or question, she found herself lighted 
promptly to the stairs, up which her guide 
rapidly proceeded. Stiff and weak, and wea« 
ried, her own progress was more tardy, and 
as she reached the landing some one came for- 
ward hastily. 

' Eve !' 

' Mordaunt V 

There was the former perfect love and con- 
fidence in that embrace, and as he drew her 
into the room before them, she eagerly asked — 

' My husband V 

* Is here V Mordaimt answered, quickly, 
as Sir Mark sprang up in astonishment. In 
another moment she was in his arms. 

And the words of confession, penitence, and 
entreaty with which Eve^s heart had long over- 
flowed were well-nigh all wasted. She could 
not afterwards understand how he could so 
instantly have divined everything which she 
thought and felt, so that explanations and 
promises were unnecessary; nor yet how 
Mordaunt, returning after a time, seemed to 
comprehend, without question, that they were 
One in heart as well as fate ; nor why Mordaunt 
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himself was to her as lie had been in the 
old^ old past. But in that cup of infinite 
peace and joy there was mingled drops of 
sorrow. In vain she pleaded to be her hus- 
band^s companion in his journey. Even whilst 
he smiled^ and blessed her for the thought, 
he put it from him as impossible. Very 
gently and tenderly he explained how it would 
hinder his speed and his success — how it would 
add^ in reality^ to his anxieties. 

' You will best aid and comfort me (which I 
know to be your object) by remaining with 
my mother. You would not bereave her 
utterly ?' 

The tearful eyes said no. 

' Mordaunt knows all my wishes^ and will 
see them carried out with the least possible 
care to you both. I want her removed to 
Whitefield. Whatever happens, that is safe, 
being settled upon you. It is also near all 
your friends, nearer tidings of me. I hope, I 
think, I ask no sacrifice of you in begging you 
to watch over my mother — ^no, I want no 
words to assure me — your face and your con- 
duct have told me it all long ago. And who 
can be to her in my place but you ? And to 
whom can I trust her as to you ? And from 
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whom can I know all that concerns her as 
from you V 

Every selfish longing to be with him, every 
terror of the long, weary months of separation, 
sank silently into the veiled recesses of her 
heart, and she tried to look up and smile her 
thanks for the trust reposed in her. 

That was a long-remembered night. Sir 
Mark and Mordaunt were to work through it 
in order to complete many important arrange- 
ments. Early in the morning they were to 
start for Southampton, and the possibility of 
Eve's not going thither was, to her infinite 
relief, never once hinted at by either. Worn 
with travel as she was, she seemed to dread 
losing sight of her husband ; so they made the 
unluxurious sofa as comfortable as they could, 
and persuaded her to lie down there and rest. 

By-and-by Mordaunt^s glance followed Sir 
Mark's from their mass of papers to the slight, 
little, shattered-looking form so carefully wrap- 
ped up — ^the pale face now hushed in sleep, to 
which such a child-like appearance was restored 
by the bright, scattered curls, which had fallen 
unheeded around it. 

Soft memories of her infancy and youth 
were in Mordaimt's mind, blended with the 
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tenderest compassion for her present grief. 
Something also of self-reproach, for he felt 
that he should have spared her this parting. 
It was a fresh element of regret that Sir Mark^s 
taking his place should be so painful to Eve. 

' Poor child, poor child I' he murmured, 
half unconsciously. ^ If she could have been 
saved this !' 

' No !^ said Sir Mark's low, deep voice, so 
softly that it could not ruffle her repose — yet 
so solemnly that it thrilled through her cousin. 
' No, His chastening hand is never too heavy. 
Not one shadow can be spared, not one pang. 
And how precious are His consolations ! When 
we came here this evening I was a desolate, 
care-stricken man ; now I am rich in all which 
can make life dear to me.' 

Again Mordaunt stands upon a shore, and 
looks with sorrowful eyes on the receding ship 
which bears away a friend and a protector. 
There is no sunshine overhead, no laughing 
child sporting and dancing on the shingle be- 
side him; but slight, soft rain falling upon 
him, and a trembling, weeping woman clinging 
to his arm. Neither has spoken the thought 
which throughout all has been busy at each 
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heart — ^how the past loss has given acuteness 
to the present pang of separation. But the 
fresh breeze, the salt spray, the swell, and rush, 
and echoing ripple of the waves, which make 
this scene bracing and pleasant to others, all 
sweep too roughly over the chords of memory 
not to awaken in them both a dread beyond 
the pain inseparable from such a parting. 
Yet above all soon rises the clear voice of 
Faith, speaking of the same love watching over 
all, and one reunion which is certain. 

The hour now draws near for his return — a 
few days at the most will bring him back — ' A 
little less strong in frame,' he writes, ' yet 
happily not broken in constitution ; a much 
poorer man, yet not a ruined one ; with a 
name still untarnished, and no haunting sense 
of any suflFerers by my loss — all these are bless- 
ings beyond my expectation; but what shall I 
say, Eve, to those far more precious blessings 
which seem to be added to them — the life, the 
health of the mother upon whom I feared I 
might never look again, and the certainty of 
that love which I once despaired of ever pos- 
sessing ? These two years of actual separation, 
weary as they have often appeared, have never 
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been to me so dreary as the time, which I 
shall never mention again^ when we were toge- 
ther yet apart in heart and spirit. Perhaps 
this probation has been well for ns both, 
though painful. I know you even better now 
than when I left England, although the recol- 
lection of my last hours there has shed bright- 
ness over every moment of my exile/ 

Eve is very happy as she glances over those 
words of postscript to the letter she has been 
reading aloud to Mrs. Philipson. She looks 
up to draw fresh comfort from the gentle &ice, 
which is still sweet and fair as when her hus- 
band last beheld it, although the silver hair is 
snowy now, and the mouth graver. Tenderly 
has Eve done her task, and foimd unspeakable 
delight in its performance. Whitefield itself 
smiles brightly as ever, and every time the 
kind Sackvilles leave it, they say, ' How much 
more like herself Eve grows !' That is because 
they judge of her chiefly by the colour on 
her cheek, the light in her eyes, the elastic 
tread of her foot; but Mordaunt and Jane 
have a different kind of comment. ^ Is this our 
little thoughtless Eve, with her longings, and 
fancies, and caprices ? — this thoughtful, loving, 
hopeful woman !' 
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Can blessings be granted to us too late? 
Our wishes often are. We win fame^ when 
those who would have gloried in it have passed 
from us; and wealth, when it cannot buy 
health for our sickness, or strength and bloom 
for our old age. This may well embitter those 
who look upon human life as our all. But to 
the patient scholar, who knows that from first 
to last it is but a course of teaching, and that 
the prizes are not given here, this experience 
brings no disappointment. True blessings 
never come too late. The keen edge of enjoy- 
ment may be blunted by the fading away of 
youth ; but there is full compensation in the 
chastened sense of gratitude with which he 
may retrace his past career, and see how won- 
derfully he has been guided throughout it — 
how all that was withheld was withheld in 
mercy, and how the thorns which wounded his 
feet have blossomed into roses. 'Looking 
back on the past, my conclusion is, that want 
what I might I could not have wanted the 
afflictions.' Those true words of a sufierer 
might be the parting words of all — not least, 
of Dauntless. 

THE END. 
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